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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Gash  for  Beeswax!  IRTObee  stamps 


Will  pay  20c  per  lb.  cash,  or  25c  in  trade  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  averag-e  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  pui'chase,  at  26c  per  lb.,  or  oOc  for  het<t 
selected  wax. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  I  can  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  mistakes.  It  Avill  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


JOB  LOT  OF  WIRE  CLOTH 

AT  GREATLY  JtEnxrCETf  1^ RICES. 


SECOND  QUALITY  WIEE  CLOTH  AT  IH  CTS.  PEK  SaUAEE  FT. 

These  prices  are  good  only  when  you  take  a  full 
roll.  If  you  order  less  than  a  roll  we  charge  2c.  per 
sq.  ft.  Sometimes  the  roll  you  order  is  gone  before 
your  order  reaches  us,  in  which  case  we  send  the 
next  lai'gest  roll,  unless  it  is  a  great  deal  larger.  | 

SOME  OF  THE  USES  TO  WHICH  THIS  WIRE  CLOTH  CAN  BE  AP-  I 
PLIED  1 

This  Avire  cloth  is  second  quality.   It  will  answer  nicely  I 
for  covering  doors  and  windows,  to  keep  out  flies:  for 
covering  bee-hives  and  cages  for  shipping  bees ;  making 
sieves  for  sifting  seeds,  etc. 
Number  of  Square  Feet  contained  in  each  Roll 
Respectivelj^ 


26  59  21  rolls  of  217,  37  of  216,  2  of  215  s.  f . 
28  2  2  rolls  of  233  s.  f. 

38j27!23  rolls  of  316,  2  of  317, 1  each  of  632,  and  285  s.  f. 

FIEST  aUALITY  WIEE  CLOTH  AT  1%  CTS.  PEE  SaUAEE  FT. 

The  following  is  first  quality,  and  is  Avorth  1^  cts. 
per  square  foot.  It  can  be  used  for  any  purpose 
for  which  wire  cloth  is  ordinarily  used;  and  even  at 
\%  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  it  is  far  below  the  prices  usually 
charged  at  hardware  and  furnishing  stores,  as  you 
will  ascertain  by  making  inquiry-  We  were  able  to 
secure  this  very  low  price  by  buying  a  quantity  of 
over  one  thousand  dollars'  worth. 

f  24139  rolls  of  200  sq.  ft.  each. 

(»26  55  rolls  of  216  sq.  ft.  each;  1  each  of  199, 195,  201,  200,  227,  204 
S        sq.  ft. 

>28  71  rolls  of  233, 10  of  224,  6  of  222  sq.  ft.;  1  each  of  257  sq.  ft. 

"^30  23  rolls  of  250  sq.  ft. 

»5  32:i2  of  266,  4  of  256, 1  of  275  sq.  ft. 

^34i25  rolls  of  283  sq  ft.  each,  1  of  198  sq.  ft. 

236  14  rolls  of  300  sq.  ft.  each;  1  of  288  square  ft. 

538jl  roll  each  of  300  and  316  sq.  ft. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 


4  H.-P.  ENGINE  FOR  SALE. 

A.  JSargnin  for  the  man  ivho  is  in  need  of  a 
Fivst-Clnss  Enrjlnc  and  Boiler. 

This  is  one  of  B.  W.  Payne  &  Son's  Eureka  en- 
gines, the  same  that  we  advertise  in  our  catalogue. 
It  has  run  3  months  since  it  was  new;  has  had  a  10- 
foot  galvanized-iron  smoke-stack  added,  and  is  in 
perfect  running  order.  The  man  who  is  holding  it 
had  to  put  in  a  larger  one  to  meet  the  demands  of 
his  trade.  The  price  of  a  new  engine  and  boiler 
complete,  no  stack,  is  $275.00;  but  to  make  a  quick 
sale  we  will  sell  this  one  with  the  stack  for  .'^2;^5.(i0, 
free  on  board  cars  at  Higginsville,  Mo. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 

40-Horse-Power  Engine  for  Sale. 

Our  new  automatic  cut-off  90  horse-power  engine 
is  now  driving  the  machinery  in  all  our  buildings. 
Now,  we  wantto  dispose  of  our  old  40-horse-power  en- 
gine which  has  done  such  faithful  work  for  us  for 
the  last  eight  years.  It  is  a  standard  plain  engine. 
Lord  &  Bowler  make,  12x20,  with  a  9-foot  balance- 
wheel  and  a  G-foot  fly-wheel.  We  will  oiler  ir,  put 
in  good  repairs,  for  #3.50.00.  We  will  throw  in  the 
stone  upon  which  the  bed-plate  is  bolted,  free  of 
charge.  For  further  particulars,  write  us.  Whom 
shall  Ave  hear  from  first? 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 


\ 


DATING,  ADDRESSING, 
LETTER  HEADS, 


BUSINESS. 
ETC 


.\o.  3 

Address  only,  like 
No.  ],$1..50;  with  busi- 
ness card,  like  No.  2, 
?2.0()  :  with  movable 
months  and  figurcsfor 
dating,  like  No.3,#3.0(l. 
Full  outfit  included— 
:iads,  ink,  box,  etc. 
Sent  by  mail  postpaid. 
W'ithout  ink  and  pads 
50  cts. less. 

Put  your  stamp  on 
every  card,  letter,  pa- 
per, book,  or  anj  thing 
else  that  you  may  send 
out  by  mail  or  e.vpress 
and  you  will  save  your- 
self and  all  Avho  do  business  with  you  a  "  world  of 
trouble."   I  know,  you  see. 

We  have  those  suitable  for  di-uggists,  giocery- 
men,  hardware  dealers,  dentists,  etc.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. A.  T.  Root.  Medina.  O. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Owing  to  different  arrangement  of  machinery  in 
our  new  building  we  have  for  sale  at  half  their  cost 
the  following: 

Three  18-in.  adjustable  drop-hangers  for  a  2  15-lf 
in.  shaft.   Cost  §10.00  each;  will  sell  for  §5.00.  ; 

Nine  18-in.  adjustable  di-op-hangers  for  a  2  T-16-ii  ' 
shaft.    Cost  ??10.00  each;  will  sell  for  §^5.00. 

Ten  30-in.  iron  puUevs,  10-in.  face,  for  a  2  7-16-in. 
shaft.   Cost  S8.00  each  ;  will  sell  for  ^-l.OO. 

Exhaust-fan  that  has  run  six  years,  but  has  be- 
come too  small  for  our  needs,  costing  over  §100.00 
when  new;  Avill  sell  for  .§25. 00. 

The  hangers  and  pulleys  are  just  as  good  as  new, 
and  a  bargain  to  the  man  who  needs  them.  The  fan 
is  some  the  worse  for  wear,  but  with  a  little  repair 
will  do  good  service  lor  years  to  come. 

A.  I-  riOOT- 


You  can  not  look  over  the  back  No's  of  Glkan- 
iNGS  or  any  other  Periodical  with  satisfaction,  unless 
they  are  ill  some  kind  of  a  Binder.  Who  has  not 
said— "Dear  me,  what  a  bother— I  mu><1  have  last 
month's  Journal  and  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found"? 
Put  each  No.  in  the  Emerson  liinder  as  soon  as  it 
comes,  and  j-ou  can  sit  down  happy,  any  time  you 
wish  to  find  anything  you  may  have  previousb'soen, 
even  though  it  were  months  ago. 

Binders  for  G'  -  vM\os(will  hold  them  for  one 
vear),  gilt  lettered',  foi-  60  cts. ;  i»v  mtvil,  12  cf  s.  extg-j 
Ten,  $5.00;  100,  U^M.  Table  of  prices  of  NBindrA 
for  any  Periodical,  mailed  on  application,  l^nd  \i 
your  orders.  A.I.  BOOT,  Medina,  O'0iio.\^ 

The  Canadian  P.  O.  authorities  refu:  ,  to  ref-eivt  ythesf/ 
through  the  mails,  as  they  exceed  the  projier  Nveit,'i\t  f  ^mer' 
chandise.  \ 
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Hives,  Shallow   44 

Honey  at  Fairs   64  , 

Honey  Column   40 

Honey  from  Heather   65  ' 

Honey.  Price  of   66  j 

Honev.  Milkweed   63  , 

Hone>.  Extracted   45  i 

Honev-Tumblers.  Sealing. . .  64 
Hutchinson's  Pamphlet  —  54 

Introducing.  Hints  on   66 

Italians.  Big  Record  52 

Lanterns  and  Bees   69  ; 

Manipulating  Frames  46  i 

Miller's  Legislation  54  I 

Ohio  State  Convention  43  i 

Our  Own  Apiarv   73  ' 

Positions  at  "Work   73  ' 

Queen  5  Years  Old   68  | 

Queens,  d  amping  of  50  I 

Queen-cell  Protector  52  1 

QueenV  Head  AVrong  Way  .  68 

Raspberries  and  Bees  63 

Reports  Encouraging   74 

Scotland   65 

Separators  or  Not   48 

Special  Notices   76 

Sweet  Melissa   66 

Toad  Getting  Stung   65 

Tobacco  Column   70 

Trap.  Alley,  Not  New   65 

Vinegar.  Honej-   64 

Water  for  Stings  68 

Woman.  What  one  can  Do. .  43 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 

The  Northeastern  Mich.  Bee-Keepers'  Association  vrill  hold  its 
flflh  annual  meeting.  Wednesday.  Feb.  2,  in  the  Common- 
Council  Rooms  of  Bav  Citv.  W.  Z.  HuTCHixsoN,  Sec. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Bee-Keepei-s"  Association  will  meet  in 
the  Capitol,  at  Madison,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  3.  at  9  a.  m.  I  think 
no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  these  conventions,  well 
attended  and  properly  conducted,  vriU  be  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  bee-keeping  fraternity,  and  pleasure  to  those  who  attend. 

The  State  Agricultural  Convention  will  be  in  session  at  the 
some  place  from  Feb.  1st  to  the  4th  inclusive,  with  a  very  in- 
teresting programme.  The  papei-s  and  discussions  of  this  con- 
vention w  ill  be  of  interest  to  everybody. 

Hotel  aeccaumodations  abundant,  at  any  price  from  one  to 
throe  dollars  per  day,  and  return  tickets  over  the  principal 
roads  at  reduced  rates. 

We  especially  desire  the  attendance  of  those  bee-keepers 
who  have  learned  it  all  as  teachers;  we  more  especially  desire 
the  presence  of  those  who  have  not  learned  it  all.  for  they 
make  the  best  of  pupils.  F.  Wilcox.  See. 


M.  aOODSPEED, 

THORN  HILL,  ONONDASA  CO.,  N.  Y., 

Furnishes  any  newspaper  to  single  subscribers, 
away  below  the  usual  club  rates.  Our  list  compris- 
es all  the  leading-  papers,  and  is  the  lowest-priced 
list  in  the  flold.  Alsike,  bees,  queens,  poultry,  and 
small  fruit.  Write  for  20-page  catalogue.  Mention 
this  paper. 

MUTH'S 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 

^(QUAUE  GLASS  HON£¥-JARS« 

TIN  BUCKETS,  BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS,  &c.,  A;c. 
PERFECTION  COLD-BIiAST  SIflOKERS. 


Apply  to       CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  S.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "  Practical  Hints  to 
Bee-Keepers."  Itfdb 


Recent  Additions  to  the  Counter  Store. 

THREE-CENT  COUNTER. 

I  PLATE,  6-IN.,  glass,  crystal  or  colored  |  28  |  JJ  60 
A  little  beauty,  and  handy  for  many  purposes. 

2  I  SHOE  AND  GLOVE  BUTTONEE   I  28  |  2  50 

Both  on  a  kev-riug.   All  for  3  cents. 
2  I  BEASS  FEEULES  tor  tool-handles   |  25  |  2  40 

Dozen  pkgs..  5-16.  6-16.  and  7-16.  You  may  have  a  dozen  as- 
sorted or  all  of  one  size. 

2  I  PATT7-PANS.  EOUND,  5-IH  |  20  |  1  80 

Just  right  tor  small  pies  or  maple-sugar  cakes. 
2  I  PENCIL,  LEAD,  with  rubber  cap;  20  cts. 

per  dozen   |  17  |  1  50 

This  is  a  plain  cedar  pencil,  with  an  inserted  rubber  cap. 
2  I  SLATE-BOOK,  6  pages  and  pencil  |  25|240 

Much  smaller  f'an  the  6-cent  ones,  but  vei-j-  handy. 

FIVE  -  CENT  COUNTER. 

I  SENSATION  PICELE-DISH.  colored  glass    1  48  |  4  75 

This  is  a  beautv.    The  pattern  is  much  like  -polka  dot." 
6  I  SENSATION  SALT  OE  PEPPEE  BOTTLE  |  46  j  4  50 

With  nickel  top;  same  pattern  as  the  pickle-dish,  and  col- 
ored glass.   The  top  being  nickeled,  it  will  not  tarnish. 

2  I  SLATE-BOOK,  6  pages  and  a  slate-pencil  |  40  |  3  80 
Verv  haiidv  for  taking  notes. 

2  I  PEOPELLIN&-PENGIL   |  36  |  3  50 

This  is  a  very  handsome  lead-pencil,  black-enameled,  and 
nickel  ends.  The  point  of  the  lead  may  be  protected,  of  a  new 
one  inserted,  when  the  first  is  worn  out;  6  extra  leads  in  a 
neat  wooden  box,  for  double  above  prices. 

2  I  BEASS  FEEULES  for  tool-handles  |  40  1  3  80 

Dozen  pkgs. ;  ^.  11-16.  and  ^.  We  have  obtained  some  more 
of  these  that  are  stronger  and  nicer,  and  you  may  have  a  doz- 
en assorted,  or  one  size,  just  as  yon  choose. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL.   See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btfd 

A BARNES  foot-power  saw^  at  half  price.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  J.  A.  ROE,  Union  City,  Ind. 

rOR  EXCHANGE.— Section-machine  and  cutter- 
'  head,  for  making  the  one-piece  section;  Root's 
make.  Used  but  little;  in  good  order.  Will  take 
S60.00  for  both.  Sent  from  Jefferson,  la.  Also  other 
machinery  for  hive-making.  Write  me  at  Trenton, 
Hitchcock  Co.,  Neb.  E.  Y.  PERKINS. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  30  DAYS  ONLY. 

Any  one  sending  S1.50  can  have  one  pair  of  white 
Rabbits,  or  one  pair  Brown  Leghorns,  or  one  pair 
Plymouth  Rocks,  or  2  sittings  of  Langshan  eggs, 
booked  for  April  or  May  delivery.  Say  which  you 
want.   Tours  for  promptness  and  satisfaction, 

O.  li.  COVER,  Covington,  O. 

ALSIKE. 

Write  for  prices  of  pxa^e  seed  before  buying,  and 
save  money.        C.  M.  COODSPEED, 
 Thorn  Hill,  N.  Y. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.   See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfd 


s 


Tested,  sure  to  grow.  130  kinds 
of  POTATOES,  all  the  new 
Berry  Plants,  Superior  Stock. 
Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  It  will  pav  to  get  it. 
FK  AXK  FOKIJ  «fe  SOXS,  Kavenna,  O. 


What  Mr.  Beyer  sap:„;;f,>-^ 

best  thanLs  for  the  si^leiiditl  seeds  received  i.o:a  your  lirm. 
It  v.-ov.ld  1  e  a  rather  leiigthy  lict  if  I  should  uamo  all,  br.t 
v.illsr.y  tliataraongstSSfirst,  and  3  eecoud  premiums 
awarded  me  at  our  fairs  iii  Northern  ludiana  and 
Southern  Michigan,  2S  first  premiums  were  for  vege- 
tables raided  from  vour  serds.  What  firm  can  heat 
this  ?  "  At-GUST  D-YEE,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

Seed  of  this  quality  I  am  now  ready  to  sell  to  every  one 
who  tills  a  f..im  or  plants  a  garden,  sending  them  FREE  my 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue,  for  1  jST.    Old  customers 
need  not  write  for  it.    I  catalogue  this  season  the  native  wild 
potato.      J.\S.  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Seed  Grower,  Marblehead,  Maes. 
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CITT  MARKETS. 

Detroit.— Hone?y.— The  market  continues  dull, 
with  no  change  in  prices.  Best  white  comb,  12!2 ; 
Buckwheat  and  fall  flowers,  10@11.  Extracted  offer- 
ed at6®8.  Beeswax,  28c.        M.  H.  Hunt, 

Jan.  10, 1887.  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Philadelphia.  —  Horiejy.  —  White  clover,  fine, 
14@15;  white  clover,  fair,  12@,13;  buckwheat,  fine, 
11@]2;  same,  fair,  9@!l0;  one  and  two  pound  glass 
sections.  Extracted,  6@8,  as  to  quality.  Beenwax, 
20{({>23,  as  to  quality. 

Jan.  10, 1887.  Banco ast  &  Griffiths, 

242  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Louis.— Honejy.— Market  is  dull;  choice  comb, 
white  clover,  1-lb.  sections,  12@il3.  Other  grades  in 
sections,  10(a}ll.  Broken  comb,  6@8;  white  clover, 
extracted,  in  cans,  514@6.  Southern  in  bbls.,  S@.o. 
California  extracted,  in  cans,  4^®!),  for  dark,  or 
amber;  5i4,  choice  white  sag-e.  Beeswax,  21@,22,  as 
runs;  25,  selected.        W.  B.  Westcott  &  Co., 

Jan.  10, 1887.  108  and  110  Market  Street. 


Cleveland.— Hone?y.— This  market  has  been  very 
dull  the  past  two  weeks.  Prices  are  unchanged; 
best  white  1-lb.  sections  sell  at  13c;  2d  quality,  10. 
Best  white  2-lbs.,  11@12;  2d,  8@9.  Extracted  is  very 
dull  at  6c.   Beeswax,  25. 

Jan.  10,  1887.  A.  C.  Kendel, 

115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Cincinnati.  —  Honety.  —  Nothing-  new  of  impor- 
tance since  last  report.  Demand  Is  very  slow  for 
all  kinds  of  honey  since  Christmas,  and  occasional 
concessions  have  to  be  made  to  effect  a  sale  of  comb 
honey. 

Quotations  have  to  be  made  as  heretofore;  3@7 
cents  for  extracted  honey  on  arrival,  and  12@]5  for 
best  comb  honey,  in  a  jobbing  way. 

Beesioax.— Demand  is  good  for  beeswax,  which 
brings  20@22c  on  arrival  for  good  to  choice  yellow. 

Jan.  11,  1887.  Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Boston.— Horiey.—Demand  very  light  since  the 
holidays,  and  we  quote:  Best  1-lb.  Avhite  clover, 
13@14;  same,  2-lb.  sections,  11@12;  California  comb 
honey,  10@12.   Extracted,  5@7.   Beeswax,  2ic. 

Blake  &  Ripely, 

Jan.  10, 1887.         57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Chicago.— Honety.— Dullness  prevails  in  the  hon- 
ey-market; no  change  in  values  since  last  quota- 
tions. R.  A.  Burnett, 

Jan.  10, 1887.  161  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


New  York.— Honey.— There  is  no  change  to  note 
in  our  honey  market.  The  demand  is  limited,  and 
prices  remain  unchanged.  The  finer  grades  of 
white  honey  are  getting  exhausted,  butfhei-e  is  any 
amount  of  the  poorer  grades  yet  to  be  disposed  of. 

Jan.  10,  1887.       Thurber,  Whyland  &  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Cheap.— 4500  lbs.  choice  white-clover 
honey  in  10  and  25  gal.  kegs  and  in  48-gal.  bbls. ;  also 
2500  lbs.  very  fine  Spanish-needle  honey  in  25-gal. 
kegs  and  48-gal.  bbls.  Will  send  samples  on  i-eceipt 
of  2-cent  postage-stamp  for  each. 

Emil  J.  Baxter,  Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— 2000  lbs.  best  clover  honey  in  Root's 
"raised-cover  pails."  One  set,  30^2  lbs.,  $3.50;  4  sets, 
122  lbs.,  $9.25.   Boxed,  they  ship  same  as  bbls. 

Oliver  Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 


ATTENTION  I 

SECTIONS,  BEE-HIVES,  HONEY-BOXES, 
FRAMES,  ETC. 

LARGEST  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Best  of  goods  at  lowest  prices.   Wi-ite  for  free  il- 
lustrated Catalogue.      Ci.  B.  L.EWIS  A:  CO., 
Itfdb  Watertovvn,  Wis. 


TKE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ^DYj^NCE 

IS  A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  16  PAGES. 

We  want  evei-y  reader  of  Gleanings  to  send  their 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  as  we  wish  to 
send  them  a  sample  copy  of  the  ADVANCE.  It 
will  cost  you  but  one  cent,  and  we  guarantee  that 
all  will  get  their  tnonev's  worth.  Address 
Tlie  BEE-ICEEPERS'  ADVANCE, 

Mecltaiiic  Falls,  Me. 


GIVEN  AWAY. 

We  will  send  free  by  mail  one  of  our  latest  im- 
proved di-one  and  queen  traps  to  each  vearlv  sub- 
scriber for  the  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum.  Sample  copies  free.  Send 
the  SI. 00  in  common  letter  at  our  risk. 

Address        AMERICAN  APICULTURIST, 
24tfdb  Wenham,  Mass. 


THE  CANADIAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 

IVJ^EKLY,  $1.0  O  PER  YEAR. 

JOITES,  McFHEBSON    CO.,  Fublishers,  Beeton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  only  bee  journal  printed  in  Canada,  and  con- 
taining much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  each 
week  from  the  pens  of  leading  Canadian  and  United 
States  bee-keepers.  Sample  copy  sent  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  address.  Printed  on  nice  toned  paper,  and 
in  a  nice  shape  for  binding,  making  in  one  year  a 
volume  of  832  pages.  9tfb 


WONDERFUL! 

Owing  to  the  reduction  in  subscription  price 
to  25  Cents,  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1887,  we  are 
able  to  make  the  following  wonderful  offer. 
We  will  send 

BEE-KEEPERS'  MAGAZINE 

—and— 

GLEANINGS 

OxxeYo^x*  fox*  $1.10. 

For  only  10  ets.  more  than  Gleanings  you  can 
obtain  the  BEE-KEEPEES'  MAGAZINE,  whose  price  this 
year  was  $1.(I0.  Send  for  sample,  and  see  what  a 
splendid  magazine  we  publish.   Sample  free. 

Address         BEE-KEEPERS'  MAGAZINE, 
32tfdb  BARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Headquaripiin  le  Soutli. 

FACTORY  OF  BEE-HIVES,  ETC. 
EARLY  NUCLEI,  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

NINTH  ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE  FOR  1887  NOW  READY. 

P.  li.  \  lALIiON,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 


FOR  ^Al  F  One  Barnes  combined  scroll  and 
run  OnUl^i  circular  saw.  Has  fourteen  cir- 
cular and  ten  scroll  saws,  one  cutter-head,  two  man- 
drels, three  gauges,  one  sawset,  one  emery  wheel, 
all  in  running  order;  will  sell  for  $35.00,  which  is 
about  half  cost.  Address  E.  C.  APPLEGATE, 
l-2d  Poplar  Flat.  Lewis  Co.,  Ky. 


TERJIS:  $1.00  Per  Anxum,  in  Advance; 
2  Copies  for  $1.90;  3  for  $2.75;  5  for  $4.00; 
10  or  more,  75  cts.  each.  Single  num- 
ber, 5  cts.  Additions  to  clubs  may  be 
made  at  club  rates.  Above  are  all  to 
be  sent  to  one  postoffice. 

Established  in  1873. 

PURLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY  BY 

/).  /.  ROOT.  MEDINA.  OHIO. 

Clubs  to  different  postofQces,  not  less 
than  90  ots.  each.  Sent  postpaid,  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canadas.  To  all  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  18 
cts.  per  year  extra.   To  all  countries 
NOT  of  the  U.  P.  U.,  42  cts.  per  year  extra. 

To!  XV. 

JAN.  15,  1887. 

No.  2. 

T.  P.  ANDREWS'  APIAKY. 


A  FURTHER  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SAME. 


fRlEND  ROOT:— Replying- to  your  request  for 
fuller  information  in  regard  to  the  cut  of  my 
apiary  in  Gleanings,  I  would  say  that  the 
photograph  from  which  the  cut  was  made 
was  taken  with  a  lens  not  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  work,  as  it  considerably  diminished  the  ap- 
parent size  of  objects  in  the  background,  thus  exag- 
gerating their  apparent  distance.  In  reality,  those 
rows  of  hives  that  look  so  long  are  only  about 
rods  long.  The  apiary  is  laid  off  in  squares,  by 
streets  eight  feet  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  one  broad  irregular  street  shown  in 
the  cut  running  from  east  to  west  is  an  error  of  the 
engraver.  The  squares  between  the  streets  are  one 
rod  square,  and  contain  sixteen  hives— four  rows  of 
hives  each  way.  This  puts  the  hives  a  little  more 
than  five  feet  from  center  to  center.  I  have  not 
found  that  the  bees  mistake  their  hives  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent. 

The  honey-house  is  14  by  18  feet.  The  south  side 
is  seen  in  the  picture.  The  northwest  corner  of  this 
building  is  occupied  by  a  honey-tank  holding  5000 
pounds.  It  is  securely  made  of  2-inch  pine  planks; 
is  lined  with  tin,  and  rests  on  a  strong  frame,  high 
enough  to  draw  oft"  the  honey  into  barrels  or  cans. 
At  the  south  side  of  this  tank  stands  a  four-frame 
Stanley  honey-extractor.  The  pail  in  which  the 
honey  is  carried  from  the  extractor  to  the  tank, 
stands  in  a  deep  rectangular  tin  pan,  which  1  made 
several  years  ago,  to  use  in  making  fdn.  from 
plaster-of -Paris  casts.  This  pan  is  to  catch  any  ac- 
cidental overflow  from  the  honey-pail,  and  stands 


between  the  extractor  and  tank.  A  piece  of  oil 
cloth,  hanging  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  tank, 
reaches  down  into  this  pan,  to  catch  any  drip  from 
the  pail  while  being  emptied. 

A  much  more  convenient  honey-house  could  be 
built  on  a  side  hill  by  placing  the  honey-tank  on  a 
lower  floor,  as  does  friend  Christie,  of  Iowa. 

For  convenience  in  getting  the  full  combs  to  the 
extractor,  and  the  empty  ones  away,  I  have  made 
two  openings  in  the  south  side  of  the  honey-house, 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  above  the  floor. 
I  also  made  two  sets  of  rolls,  each  about  eight  feet 
long.  They  are  like  ladders  with  rollers  instead  of 
rounds.  These  ladders  are  placed  so  as  to  project 
out  through  the  side  of  the  building  about  two  feet, 
far  enough  to  set  a  hive  on  before  sliding  it  in  on 
the  rolls.  My  comb-boxes  are  simply  hive-bodies 
with  a  thin  bottom  nailed  on,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  cloth,  one  edge  of  which  is  tacked  to  one 
side  of  the  hive,  the  other  edge  being  tacked  to  a 
slender  stick  which  keeps  the  cloth  straight,  and 
holds  down  the  edge.  Three  of  these  comb-boxea 
are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  cart,  which  I  will  de- 
scribe at  another  time,  and  are  drawn  out  to  the 
hives,  and  filled  with  combs.  These  are  taken  back 
to  the  honey-house,  and  shoved  in  on  the  first  set  of 
rolls.  The  cart  is  then  drawn  forward  to  the  next 
opening,  where  three  boxes  of  empty  combs  are 
rolled  out  to  fill  the  cart  for  a  second  trip  to  the 
hives.  T.  P.  Andrews. 

Farina,  111.,  Jan.  7, 1887. 

Many  thanks,  friend  A.  You  certainly 
have  things  very  conveniently  arranged. 
We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  describe 
more  fully  your  hive-cart. — In  regard  to  the 
distance  of  hives,  ours  are  7  ft.  from  center 
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to  center.    Besides  this,  the  entrances  are  I 
turned  to  all  points  of  the  compass.   Yet  we 
find  that  bees  in  early  spring  and  late  in  the 
fall  are  very  often  confused  as  to  the  exact 
location  of  their  hives. 


BUMBLE-BEES. 

SOME  OF  THEIR  PECULIARITIES. 

HE  question  of  E.  D.  Howell,  In  Gleanings 
§)••  for  January  1,  page  26,  broug-ht  to  my  mind 
^  the  fact  that  we  have  in  Hilliard,  O.,  an  in- 
telligent young  man  who,  about  seven  years 
ago,  during  one  season,  had  several  colonies 
of  bumble-bees.  His  first  colony  was  secured  early 
in  the  spring,  and  consisted  of  a  queen  and  one  oth- 
er bee,  seemingly  just  hatched,  and  a  small  bit  of 
comb,  not  more  than  three  cells,  and  these  contain- 
ed no  eggs  or  brood,  as  he  now  remembers.  The 
nest,  bees  and  all,  was  placed  in  a  box  about  eight 
by  twelve  inches,  turned  upside  down  on  a  board 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  entrance  was 
about  one-half  by  two  inches.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  inside  of  this  nest-box  until  late  in  the  fall;  and 
when  he  opened  it,  he  found  neither  honey,  brood, 
nor  bees,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  one  beautiful 
comb,  nearly  round,  and  measuring  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter.  The  queen  was  long  and  yellow, 
while  the  workers  were  much  smaller  and  quite 
dark.  There  was  a  middle  class,  which  seemed  idle, 
and  he  thinks  they  were  drones.  The  other  colonies 
were  secured  later,  and  seemed  to  be  more  or  less 
demoralized  all  the  season,  doing  their  work  in  an 
inferior  manner,  though  this  may  have  been  their 
normal  conduct  and  skill,  as  thej^  were  a  ditferent 
bee  from  the  others,  being  much  smaller  and  much 
more  inclined  to  sting.  Their  nests  were  also  empty 
when  opened  in  the  fall. 

My  young  friend  gave  me  many  interesting  facts 
about  his  bumble-bees  and  about  bumble-bees  in 
general.  He  has  never  detected  the  least  symptom 
that  they  have  the  swarming  habit,  and  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  never  swarm.  In  early  spring 
he  usually  finds  each  .colony  composed  of  a  single 
bee— the  queen— and  usually  about  a  dozen  eggs, 
the  eggs  being  something  smaller  than  hemp  seed. 
His  colonies  kept  their  houses  very  clean  and  tidy; 
and  the  fact  that  they  would  invariably  walk  to  the 
edge  of  the  bottom-board,  and,  with  a  quick  right- 
about movement,  dump  their  excrement  beyond 
the  board  on  the  ground,  was  a  very  promiuciit 
characteristic;  and  the  queen  was  no  exception  in 
this  particular.  They  also  appreciated  kind  treat- 
ment, for  while  they  never  molested  him  in  the 
least,  they  would  not  allow  his  younger  brother, 
who  would  tease  them  by  throwing  chips  at  them, 
to  stay  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  box  homes; 
they  would  follow  him  for  rods,  that  they  might 
sting  him,  and  they  sometimes  got  in  good  work  on 
the  young  rogue.  They  always  kept  a  guard  at  the 
door,  and  in  the  evening  this  guard  would  close  up, 
with  grass,  the  entire  entrance,  except  one  little 
place,  where  she  would  sit  and  look  out.  In  the 
morning  this  grass  would  ail  be  taken  away,  but 
was  replaced  again  each  night.  In  very  hot  weath- 
er the  queen  and  many  of  the  bees,  perhaps  all  of 
them,  would  sit  on  the  bottom-board,  outside  of  the 
hive.  In  his  first  colony  he  counted  at  one  time  as 
high  as  nineteen  sitting  outside  at  one  time;  but  he 
had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  were  all  the 


colony.   One  day  he  moved  one  of  the  boxes  about 
eight  inches  to  one  side,  and  a  bee  that  came  in  from 
the  fields  tried  for  about  fifteen  minutes  to  find  its 
home,  but  could  not,  so  he  helped  it  into  the  hive. 
Hilliard,  O.,  Jan.  8,  188;.  J.  S.  Ricketts. 

Many  thanks  for  the  interesting  facts  you 
have  given  us  in  regard  to  these  bees.  We 
have  frequently  hud  them  under  old  bottom- 
boards  in  our  apiary  ;  and  while  we  pursued 
our  regular  work,  minding  our  own  business, 
they  gave  us  no  trouble ;  and,  as  you  may 
have  read  in  October  1st  issue,  we  could  han- 
dle them,  or  pull  apart  their  nest,  without 
their  making  even  a  show  of  resistance  or 
attack.  Not  so  did  they  behave  toward  the 
small  boy.  equipped  with  a  paddle  and  a 
pole  to  poke  their  nest  up.  ' 


MAKING  EGGS  HATCH  WHEN  TAKEN 
FROM  THE  BEES. 


transformation  from  the  egg  to  the  larva. 


fLDITOR  GLEANINGS:— When  first  reading 
,  your  A  B  C,  when  I  came  to  that  part  relat- 
r  ing  to  "  Bees,"  you  say  that  you  have  "  never 
'  been  able  to  get  eggs  to  hatch  when  taken 
away  from  the  bees,"  although  the  tempera- 
ture was  carefully  preserved.  At  that  time  I  had 
had  but  little  experience  in  matters  of  that  kind; 
but  being  of  an  inquisitive  tui'n  of  mind  I  decided 
to  make  some  experiments  in  this  direction.  How- 
ever, I  put  the  matter  off  from  year  to  year  until 
the  summer  of  1884,  when  the  following  experiment 
was  carefully  conducted:  I  placed  a  sheet  of  foun- 
dation in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest,  and  left  it 
there  until  it  was  filled  with  eggs,-  and  a  small  area  of 
larvae  had  appeared  on  either  side.  I  then  removed 
the  comb,  and  with  the  point  of  a  pin  I  drew  a  line 
carefully  dividing  the  larvte  from  the  surrounding 
eggs;  the  comb  was  then  placed  in  the  nursery,  and 
left  over  night.  An  examination  the  next  morning 
showed  that  no  additional  larvae  had  been  hatched. 
I  then  marked  half  a  dozen  cells  containing  eggs 
next  to  or  joining  the  little  patch  of  larvte.  With  a 
little  spoon  I  dipped  out  the  milky  food  from  the 
cells  containing  larvte.  I  placed  this  food  over  and 
around  the  half-dozen  eggs  that  were  mai-ked.  I 
then  replaced  the  comb  in  the  nursery.  Two  hours 
later  I  made  an-  examination  with  a  glass,  and 
found  that,  in  each  of  the  cells  thus  treated,  larva? 
were  present,  but  no  development  was  discovered 
in  cells  not  treated  with  the  milky  food.  These  ex- 
periments were  successfully  carried  on  immediately 
around  the  patch  of  larvte  previously  formed,  for  a 
period  of  48  hours,  after  which  no  development 
could  be  had.  I  then  treated  a  like  number  of  cells 
near  the  outside  limit  of  the  field  occupied  by  eggs, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  perfect  larvfe  in 
80  minutes  after  supplying  the  milky  food. 

Another  point  worthy  of  note  was  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  tissue  inclosing  the  larvjp  after  the  ac- 
tion of  the  milky  fiuid.  From  these  experiments 
it  would  seem,  first,  that  bees'  eggs  do  not  hatch, 
but  are  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  acid  contained 
in  the  food  for  young  bees,  the  larvfe  having  no 
means  of  biting  or  breaking  his  way  out  of  the  pris- 
on wall  that  surrounds  him.  Second,  the  disappear- 
ance of  these  tissues  results  from  the  neutralizing 
or  destructive  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  same. 
Third,  that  larvae  will  stand  48  hours  of  confine- 
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ment.  withojut  physical  development.   This  fact  will 
perhaps  account  for  the  discrepancy  of  time  in  the 
hatching  of  queens  being  from  16  to  18  days. 
Siam.  la..  Dec.  25, 1886.  R,  B.  Robbins. 

Your  experiments  in  making  the  queen's 
eggs  hatch  are  very  interesting.  I  have  care- 
fully looked  through  Cheshire's  book, Bees 
and  Bee-keeping,"'  upon  this  matter,  but 
can  not  discover  that  he  touches  upon  the 
point  you  bring  out.  If  your  experiments 
were  carefully  conducted  it  would  seem  that 
the  egg,  in  order  to  hatch,  requires  the 
milky  food  ;  but  as  to  whether  this  food  ab- 
sorbs the  shell,  or  covering,  of  the  egg.  I 
must  confess  that  I  feel  a  little  uncertain 
yet.  Perhaps  Prof.  Cook,  or  Prof.  J.  Com- 
stock  can  give  us  some  light  upon  this  mat- 
ter. 


A  FEW  POINTERS  FROM   THE  OHIO 
STATE  CONVENTION. 


A  FEW  NOTES  FROM  ERNEST. 


AX.  14.  I  have  just  arrived  home  from 
the  State  Convention,  held  at  Colum- 
bus, Jan.  11.  12,  and  13.  As  we  are 
about  to  go  to  press  with  this  issue,  I 
will  throw  out  a  few  hints  which  I 
gathered  there,  in  advance  of  the  regular  de- 
tailed report  which  will  be  sent  in  for  next 
issue  by  the  secretary. 

PREVEI^TIXG    THE    GRAXULATIOX  OF  LIQ- 
UID HONEY. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  have 
once  or  twice  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
liquid  honey  sent  us  by  Mr.  Goodrich.  This 
honey  still  retains  its  beautiful  transparen- 
cy, although  it  has  been  subjected  to  vary- 
ing temperatures.  Mr.  Goodrich,  the  pro- 
ducer of  said  honey,  was  at  the  convention. 
By  request  he  gave  his  manner  of  keeping 
his  honey,  which,  in  brief,  is  essentially  as 
follows  : 

The  honey  is  extracted,  and  drawn  into 
sap-pails  where  it  is  temporarily  covered 
with  cloth.  To  prevent  its  granulation  he 
heats  the  honey  in  the  pails  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  i20  or  180  degrees.  This  he 
does  by  placing  a  number  of  said  pails,  filled 
with  honey,  in  a  vat  or  tin  trough  of  hot 
water,  heated  to  the  proper  temperature. 
There  is  thus  no  danger  of  overheating  the 
honey.  While  the  honey  is  being  heated  it 
is  stirred,  so  that  every  portion  maybe  heat- 
ed alike.  He  ascertains  the  proper  tempera- 
ture by  inserting  a  thermometer  in  the  hon- 
ey itself,  and  not  in  the  water,  as  we  should  j 
naturally  suppose.  The  honey  is  then  put ! 
in  Muth's  2-lb.  bottles. 

Of  course,  the  idea  of  heating  honey 
to  prevent  granulation  is  not  new ;  but  the 
manner  of  doing  it  will,  I  think,  be  valuable 
to  some  of  our  readers.  Heating  honey  is 
apt  to  takeaway  some  of  that  delicate  flavor; 
but  I  think  all  who  taste  the  Goodrich  honey 
will  acknowledge  that  it  is  as  fine  as  the 
finest.  t 

FULL    ShAtS    of    FOUNDATION,  VERSUS 
STARTERS  OR  EMPTY  FRA31ES. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  hgw  many  reported 
favorably  in  regard  to  frames  with  starters 


only.  I  then  explained  the  Hutchinson 
plan,  and  a  number  thought  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable. Xo  less  authority  than  our  good 
friend  Mrs.  Jennie  Culp  favbred  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  notwithstanding,  and  she 
was  backed  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Goodrich. 

AVHAT  A  WOMAN  CAN  DO. 

As  you  may  guess,  Mrs.  Culp.  of  Hilliard. 
O.,  was  at  the  convention,  and  I  hardly  need 
say  that  we  all  enjoyed  hearing  her  tell  of 
her  experiences  with  the  bees.  Her  kind 
face,  and  pleasant  manner  of  speaking, 
make  her  one  of  the  welcome  members  of 
the  convention.  Indeed.  I  think  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  in  her  favor,  that  I  doubt 
if  there  are  many  bee-keepers  among  the 
sterner  sex  who  are  her  peers  as  honey-pro- 
ducers, even  though  she  is  nothing  but  a  lit- 
tle woman.  •  Let  us  see :  She  took  about 
8000  lbs.  of  honey  last  season,  and  increased 
from  40  to  65  colonies.  Her  average  per  col- 
ony was,  as  you  see.  200  lbs.  She  did  all 
this  work  unassisted,  with  the  exception 
that  she  got  her  pupil.  J.  S.  Eicketts,  to 
help  her  a  few  hours  on  one  or  two  days. 
Finally,  in  the  midst  of  the  honey-flow, 
when  she  discovered  that  her  strength  was 
not  equal  to  her  energy,  she  left  the  apiary 
and  went  to  camp-meeting  to  recruit  up. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  convention  then 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  get  some  one  to 
help  her.  and  thus  have  secured  a  very  large 
average  per  colony. 

Why,"  said  she,  "  I  couldn't  get  any- 
body to  help  me,  either  for  love  or  money  ; 
what  could  I  doV" 

She  then  stated,  that,  if  she  had  not  had 
the  "  light  wheelbarrow  sold  by  Bro.  Eoot," 
she  never  could  have  handled  those  heavy 
crates  as  she  did.  Her  honey  has  been  sell- 
ing for  16c  for  extracted,  and  18c  for  comb 
honey.  She  mentioned  one  instance  which 
I  will  relate  here  : 

She  had  taken  so  much  honey  from  one 
particular  colony  (nearly  three  hundred 
pounds)  that  she' marked  on  one  side  of  the 
hive,  "I  shall  not  expect  any  thing  more 
from  you  this  season. "  This  wks  toward  the 
close  of  the  honey-flow,  and  she  feared  to 
drain  it  too  closely.  She  had.  however, 
left  the  surplus-receptacles  on  the  hive.  "  A 
few  days  after."  said  she,  "I  thought  I 
would  ]ust  peep  in  and  see  what  they  were 
doing."  She  found  it  full  of  honey.  On 
taking  off  and  weighing,  the  scales  showed 
95  lbs.  of  honey. 

These  facts  were  not  told  us  by  the  lady 
with  any  spirit  of  boasting— in  fact,  it  was 
with  some  diflBcult}^  that  we  were  able  to  get 
her  to  tell  how  much  honey  she  had  secured 
from  the  bees  the  past  season.  She  has 
a  good  locality  for  bees,  but  I  believe  her 
management  tas  a  great  deal  to  do  with  her 
success. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  I  should 
like  to  speak  of;  for  instance,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Xewlove's  manner  of  preventing,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  swarming  fever ;  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Eaton's  method  of  inducing  bees  to  go  into 
sections,  etc. ;  but  I  feai'  I  should  be  en- 
croaching upon  the  secretary's  report.  I 
believe, however,  1  have  enlarged  upon  some 
things  of  which  the  nature  of  a  report  would 
not  permit. 
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MR.  T.  F.  BINGHAM. 


His  Visit  at  The  Home  of  the  Honey -Bees. 


SMOKERS,  SHALTiOW  HIVES,  ETC. 

MR.  T.  r.  BINGHAM,  of  smoker  fame, 
OD  his  way  to  the  convention  at  Al- 
bany, stopped  off  at  Medina,  partly 
on  business  and  partly  for  a  visit.  I 
will  say,  at  the  outset,  that  whenever 
one  of  the  old  veterans  in  bee-keeping  finds 
it  convenient  to  visit  the  Home  of  the  Hon- 
ey-Bees,  so-called,  1  regard  it  as  a  special 
privilege  to  show  him  about,  and  ask  him  all 
the  questions  I  can.  Whether  he  be  a  sup- 
ply-dealer or  not,  he  is  at  liberty  to  appropri- 
ate any  idea  he  may  find  useful  to  himself, 
even  if  he  should  intend  to  use  said  idea  at 
future  date  in  competition  to  our  business. 
This  has  always  been  our  policy ;  and  while 
we  may  sometimes  have  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  this  kind  of  competition,  taking 
into  consideration  the  little  hints  and  ideas 
we  gain  in  return — we  never  lose. 

Mr.  Bingham  and  ourselves,  for  a  number 
of  years  back,  have  made  and  sold  smokers, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  our  goods  have 
come  more  or  less  into  competition.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  in  our  conversation  yester- 
day we  freely  discussed  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  Clark  and  the  Bingham  smok- 
ers. The  inventor  of  the  latter,  after  noting 
the  manner  in  which  we  made  the  Clark, 
kindly  offered  suggestions,  or,  if  you  please, 
" short  cuts,'-  in  its  manner  of  construction; 
and  while  we  may  use  said  suggestions,  we 
shall  respect  the  principle  of  his  smoker, 
which,  indeed,  Mr.  Bingham  gives  us  the 
credit  of  doing.  When  we  were  discussing 
this  smoker  question  I  inquired  what  he 
thought  of  the  shaving  fuel  which  Mr.  Hed- 
don  recommended  in  his  book,  and  which 
had  been  talked  of  lately  in  the  journals. 

"Well,"  said  he,  ''i  prefer  hard- wood 
chunks  to  any  thing  else." 

He  then  explained  that  the  shavings  were 
too  apt  to  cause  sparks,  and,  besides,  would 
not  last  as  long  as  the  hard  wood.  He  stat- 
ed that  it  was  a  prevalent  opinion  among 
bee-keepers  that  rotten  wood  is  the  fuel  for 
smokers.  This  opinion  he  regards  as  a 
great  mistake.  The  rotten  wood  will  not 
only  burn  out  too  quickly,  but  is  open  to 
the'  objection  of  shavings;  namely,  a  too 
frequent  cause  of  sparks. 

While  no  doubt  friend  Bingham  is  correct 
as  regards  the  proper  fuel  for  his  own  smok- 
er, yet  with  the  Clark  the  difficulty  with 
sparks  from  rotten  wood  and  shavings  is  to 
a  great  extent  obviated,  I  think,  by  virtue  of 
the  cold-blast  principle.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  Bingham 
possesses  good  features  which  the  Clark  has 
not.  I  will  not,  however,  take  space  to  dis- 
cuss it  here,  but  defer  it  imtil  next  summer, 
when  I  propose  trying  both  smokers  side  by 
side,  and.  I  hope.' letting  them  stand  solely 
on  their  own  merits. 

I  asked  Mr.  Bingham  how  long  he  could 
make  his  smoker  last,  without  going  out, 
charged  with  the  hard  wood.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect, his  reply  was  that  it  would  last  all  day 
without  refilling,  and  that  it  would  give  hirn 
smoke  just  when  he  wanted  it.  This,  surely, 
is  about  all  that  could  be^desired.    But  it 


seems  that  Mr.  Heddon,  his  '^friend,"  Dr. 
Miller,  and  others,  prefer  the  shavings. 
Perhaps,  however,  these  latter  gentlemen 
have  not  acquired  the  knack  of  burning 
hard  wood. 

SHALLOW  HIVES. 

Knowing  that  our  friend  Bingham  for  so 
many  years  back  has  used,  and  very  suc- 
cessfully, too,  the  shallow  closed-end  frame 
(6ix23  inches),  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
question  him  in  regard  to  the  working  and 
merits  of  such  a  frame,  with  which  he  says 
he  has  had  an  experience  of  nearly  20  years. 
A  few  facts  from  him  will  be  of  interest  just 
now,  when  the  discussion  of  shallow  frames 
is  before  bee-keepers. 

Mr.  Bingham's  frame  is  6^x23  in.,  as  al- 
ready given,  with  closed  end-bars  U  inches 
wide.  This  frame  has  no  bottom-bar.  The 
top-bar  is  a  stick,  f  inch  square.  At  each 
end  of  this  is  nailed  the  closed  end-bars,  the 
stick  being  so  nailed  that  one  of  the  corners 
will  form  a  comb- guide. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  frame 
of  this  description  would  hardly  be  secure 
enough,  and  that  the  end-bars,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  bottom-bar.  would  be 
easily  knocked  out  of  "whack,"  as  the  ex- 
pression runs ;  but  Mr.  B.  assured  me  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  Eight  of  these  shal- 
low frames,  or  any  other  number  as  conven- 
ience may  require,''are  held  securely  together 
by  compression.  This  is  effected  "by  a  well- 
known  principle ;  namely,  a  wire  loop,  or 
link,  each  end  of  which  is  hooked  over  a 
screw-head.  A  little  stick,  equally  distant 
from  each  screw-head,  is  made  to  spread  the 
wire  taut. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  such  a  contriv- 
ance would  hold  securely  enough;  but  Mr. 
Bingham  assured  me  that  he  had  used  it  a 
good  many  years.  To  satisfy  myself  more 
fully  I  took  seven  shallows-depth  closed-end 
frames  which  we  happened  to  have  on  hand, 
and  looped  them  together,  as  described 
above.  I  dropped  the  seven,  as  thus  secured, 
on  the  floor,  and  scuffled  them  about  with 
my  feet,  and  yet  they  held  together. 

Mr.  Bingham  told  'me  he  could  invert  his 
brood-chamber  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  but  that 
he  did  not  find  it  necessary.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  I  believe  he  said  he  did  not  even 
alternate  the  sections  of  his  hive,  although 
it  could  easily  be  done.  I  then  asked  if, 
from  his  experience,  it  were  practicable  to 
handle  these  shallow  hives  instead  of  frames. 
He  replied,  that  it  was  possible  to  a  very 
large  extent.  He  told  me  he  had  not  handled 
the  frames  of  some  hives  for  several  years  ; 
that  he  could  perform  many  of  the  needed 
operations  by  simply  handling  hives.  By 
grasping  one  of  his  shallow  sections,  and 
holding  it  up  to  the  light,  he  could  hunt  out 
the  queen-cells  on  the  several  frames  at 
once.  He,  said,  that  in  a  shallow|brood-nest, 
the  exact  location  of  the  queen  can  often  be 
determined  by  the  pecnliMr  commotion  of 
the  bees  toward  a  common  center.  Then,  if 
he  chooses  to  catch  or  view  her  majesty,  he 
loosens  and  spreads  apart  the  frames,  and 
selects  the  one  whereon  she  is  to  be  found. 
He  can  also,  when  occasion  requhes.  shake  a 
large  part  of  the  bees  from  whole  sections  at 
once.    In  short,  our  readers  will  see  that 
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Mr.  Bingham  verifies  Mr.  Heddon'S  state-  :  Quire  tiering  up  to  dry  it  out-very  much  more  so 
ment  as  to  the  possibility  of  handling  hives   than  among  the  hills  here.   Bee-keepers  living  in  a 


instead  of  fmrnes. 

Altbongh  the  construction  of  the  Bing- 
ham hive  differs  in  detail  from  the  Heddon, 
yet,  in  a  few  of  its  fundamental  principles, 
the  former  is  similar ;  as.  for  instance, 
closed-end  shallow  frames,  held  together  by 
compression ;  and  the  possibility  of  hand- 
ling hives  instead  of  frames. 

I  hope  1  am  not  trespassing  on  any  of  Mr. 
Heddon 's  claims,  as  T  am  sure  Mr.  Bingham 
concedes  to  Mr.  Heddon  the  right  of  his  in- 
vention. Mr.  B.  has  told  me  that  he  is  glad 
that  Mr.  H.  has  brouglit  out  his  invention. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  all.  who 
shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  make  Mr.  Bing- 
ham's acqnaintc-mce  will  find  him  a  pleasant 
conversationalist  — in  short,  a  gentleman. 
While  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  his 
own  rights,  they  will,  I  think,  find  him  dis- 
posed to  be  fair. 


hilly  locality  extract  often,  and  there  is  no  talk  of 
unripe  honey.   I  know  there  is  no  use  of  so  much 
fussing  here  to  get  first-class  ripe  honey. 
Platteville,  W'is.  E.  France. 

Thanks,  friend  France.  I  think  it  is 
quite  likely,  as  you  suggest  in  your  last  par- 
agraph, that  the  difference  in  locality  has 
much  to  do  with  the  matter  of  ripening 
honey. 

CONVENTION  AT  ALBANY. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY. 


FRANCE'S  VS.  HEDDON'S  METHOD. 


SAVING  read  Mr.  Heddon's  article  in  GtLEAN- 
iNGS,  Dec.  1,  entitled,  "Extracted  Honey," 
etc.,  I  arise  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  his 
system  as  he  has  it  laid  out.  I  undei'stand 
he  works  to  a  large  extent  for  comb  honey 
and  considerable  extracted  honey.  Now,  as  I  am  in 
the  extracted-honey  business  quite  largely,  I  study 
carefully  every  thing  I  can  get  on  the  subject,  es- 
pecially from  as  good  authority  as  Mr.  H. ;  but  I 
don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to  wait  until  the 
honej'-season  is  over,  and  then  do  our  extracting. 
We  possibly  could  work  our  home  yard  in  that  way, 
but  I  don't  see  how  we  can  work  our  five  yards, 
away  from  home,  by  his  plan,  as  we  have  nothing 
but  a  tent  to  work  in,  and  that  we  cai-ry  with  us. 
We  extract  four  and  sometimes  five  times  at  each 
yard,  taking  out  from  1.500  to  over  2000  pounds  each 
time  from  each  j'ard.  Now,  to  tier  up  combs  to 
hold  the  honey,  we  should  need  to  have  combs  to 
hold  9000  poimds  of  honey  in  each  yard.  As  about 
2000  pounds  of  honey  would  be  required  to  winter 
each  yard,  we  should  have  spare  combs  in  each  yard 
to  hold  7000  pounds  of  honey,  or,  for  the  six  yards, 
spare  combs  to  hold  42,000  pounds  (which  was  our 
surplus  for  the  year  1886).  As  we  have  no  place 
away  from  home  to  store  the  spare  combs  where 
they  would  be  safe,  they  would  all  have  to  be  hauled 
home;  and  what  a  time  we  should  have  with  rob- 
ber-bees, extracting  and  fussing  with  all  those  spare 
combs  after  the  honey  season  is  over,  which  closes 
with  us  from  the  5th  to  the  20th  of  July ! 

As  for  the  quality  of  the  honey^  judging  from  the 
reports  of  my  customers,  many  of  them  dealers  of 
long  standing  in  the  honey-trade,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  our  honey  is  A  No.  1,  and  I  believe  our 
location  has  very  much  to  do  with  it.  We  are  locat- 
ed among  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi,  still  away 
from  the  river,  where  the  hills  are  dry;  and  the 
honey,  as  a  rule,  is  thick  when  gathei-ed.  Often  the 
honey  in'new^combs  is  so  gummy  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  extract  it  and  save  the  comb. 

I  don't  know  any  thing'about  Mr.  Heddon's  local- 
ity;  but  judging  from  his  place  on  the  "map  he  is 
near  the  lake,  and  I  should  expect  the  country  to 
be  flat,  and  more  or  less  wet,  and  the  honey  may  re- 


T  is  now  Monday  morning,  Jan.  10,  and 
I  am  waiting  for  the  train.   I  have  got 
some  postal  cards,  addressed  to  myself, 
in  my  pocket,  and  whatever  T  find  of  in- 
terest I  propose  to  send  back  to  the 
printers,  and  have  them  give  you  the  latest 
intelligence  up  to  the  moment  of  going  to 
press. 

I  am  now  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.   I  find  that 
friend    Kendel,   of    the   Cleveland  Seed 
Store,  seems  to  be  doing  a  fair  business  in 
comb  honey.    One  -  pound   sections,  best, 
bring  13c;  second  quality,  from  10  to  11c. 
A  lot  that  looked  very  fine,  he  says  don't  sell, 
because  customers  have  found  the  sections 
inside  do  not  turnout  so  nice  as  those  packed 
;  next  to  the  glass.   JDo  you  see  how  it  works, 
;  friends?   Glassed  sections  do  not  sell  well 
i  in  Cleveland,  unless    at .  a  season  when 
no  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

Mr.  K.  has  an  ingenious  method  of  his 
own  invention  for  testing  seeds.    A  coil  of 
gas-pipe  is  placed  in  the  fire-box  of  the  base- 
burning  stove  that  warms  the  store.  Proper 
attachments  carry  the  pipe  under  benches 
near  the  window.   On  these  benches,  small 
pots  containing  seed  are  placed,  each  pot 
containing  25  seeds.   By  counting  the  num- 
ber that  vegetates,  the  percentage  can  easily 
be  estimated.  The  same  coil  of  pipe  warms 
a  tank  of  German  carp  that  seem  lively 
enough,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  This 
arrangement  seems  to  answer  every  purpose 
I  of  a  regular  hot-water  w^arming  apparatus  ; 
I  but  altogether  it  did  not  cost  over  SI 0.00, 
I  aside  from  the  cost  of  the  pipes,  wiiich  was 
i  about  S40.00.   A  sort  of  "  stand  pipe."  with 
j  which  the  ends  of  the  coil  are  connected,  al- 
lows room  for  the  expansion  of  the  water.  By 
i  means  of  such  an  apparatus,  any  part  of  a 
j  building  may  be  warmed,  and  the  consump- 
I  tion  of  coal  is  but  little  more  than  what  is 
!  ordinarily  needed. 

i  1  found  lettuce  from  Cincinnati  already 
on  the  Cleveland  market.  It  is  a  small  vari- 
ety, that  does  not  make  a  head.  It  is  very 
crisp  and  tender,  and  seems  to  suit  this  mar- 
ket best.  I  succeeded  in  selling  the  crop  of 
Boston  Market  in  our  greenhouse  at  home. 
1  was  pleased  to  find  at  friend  KendeFs  the 
seed  of  this  Cincinnati  lettuce,  and  a  pack- 
age w^as  mailed  back  home  to  be  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  at  once. 

At  the  ofiice  of  the  Ohio  Farnier  I  was 
pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  ed- 
itor, M.  J.  LawTence.  Their  circulation  has 
now  become"  so  large  they  keep  two  large 
Campbell  presses  running  constantly.  Quite 
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a  goodly  company,  both  of  men  and  women, 
assist  friend  L.  in  getting  out  weekly  one  of 
our  best  agricultural  journals. 

I  am  now  writing  on  the  cars,  en  route  for 
Albany. 

These  fast  trains  do  not  stop  for  supper, 
and  the  dining-room  car  is  therefore  the 
only  chance.  A  dollar  for  supper  seems 
even  worse  than  a  dollar  for  a  dinner ;  for 
who  wants  to  eat  a  "  dollar's  worth,"  or  any 
thing  like  it,  just  before  going  to  bed? 
However,  as  I  am  employed  by  the  readers 
of  Gleanings  to  travel  and  take  notes,  I 
thought  I  would  see  if  I  couldn't  get  some- 
thing out  of  even  a  "  dollar  supper  "  for 
their  benefit,  and  I  got  it.  What  do  you 
think  it  was?  Why,  this  :  I  found  on  the 
bill  of  fare,  " Beefsteak  and  Mushrooms;" 
and  as  I  had  noticed  in  the  eastern  market 
reports  mushrooms  at  $1.50  per  lb.,  I  have 
been  getting  the  mushroom  fever.  They 
are  to  be  raised  in  winter  in  a  warm  cellar 
or  cave.  Mammoth  Cave  is  said  to  answer 
nicely.  But  suppose  I  get  some  raised  how 
shall  I  know  when  they  are  just  right,  and 
fit  for  market?  Why,  if  they  are  just  like 
those  I  had  on  the  dining-room  car,  to  be 
sure  they  are  right. 

Well,  it  is  after  supper,  and  mushrooms 
are  tiptop.  They  taste  a  good  deal  like  those 
that  grow  in  the  fields  in  summer  time.  I 
believe  there  is  money  in  them,  grown  in 
winter.  "  Gardening  for  Profit  "  tells  all 
about  growing  them. 

A  farmhouse  is  on  fire  this  bitter  cold 
night.  The  roof  is  just  falling  in  as  we  rush 
by.  The  family  doubtless  fired  up  the  stoves 
strong  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  this  is  the 
result.  Home,  and  all  its  contents  gone. 
Take  warning,  friends ;  look  to  your  flues 
and  chimneys.  When  the  weather  is  severe, 
and  you  are  firing  heavy,  keep  watch  of 
things.  Fathers  and  mothers,  look  after  your 
homes  and  little  ones. 

Continued  next  issue. 


FIKST-CLASS  COMB  HONEY. 


THAT  WHICH    HAS  REMAINED  TjONG  ON  THE  HIVE, 
THE  BEST. 

HAVE  just  been  reading  what  friend  Heddon 
says,  on  pag-e  882,  about  extracted  honey.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  correct,  and  also  that  what  he  says 
in  regard  to  extracted  is  equally  true  of  comb 
honey. 

Friend  Root,  on  page  77  of  the  ABC  book  you 
say,  "  Very  white  new  comb  honey  is  seldom  of  the 
fine,  pure,  sweet  flavor  of  honey  that  has  been  a 
long  time  capped  over,  such  as  is  found  in  the  dark- 
looking  comb."  You  also  tell  us  about  that  honey 
which  you  left  on  the  hives  until  winter,  and  then 
cut  out  of  the  frames,  which  was  the  nicest,  richest 
honey  you  ever  saw  or  tasted.  You  don't  get  much 
of  such  honey  now.  No,  the  most  of  our  comb 
honey  now  is  taken  from  the  hives  as  soon  as  iinish- 
ed,  to  prevent  its  being  soiled;  and  the  consequence 
is,  a  large  part  of  the  honey  found  in  our  markets 
is  very  white  and  nice-looking;  but  when  it  is  eat- 
en it  doesn't  give  satisfaction.  The  fact  is,  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  green  honey.  If  you 
were  buying  for  your  own  use,  you  would  not  buy 
such  honey.  I  think  you  would  get  that  which  is 
much  better,  except  in  looks,  for  from  3  to  5  cents 


per  pound  less.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this 
when  you  spoke  of  that  "  snowy  Avhite  "  honey,  in 
Gleanings  recently,  which  you  were  selling  for  18 
cents.  Such  honey  will  sell  well,  but  it  will  not  sell 
next  year's  crop.  With  such  honey  it  would  be 
difficult  to  develop  a  market  in  villages  and  country 
places;  people  will  buy  it  for  awhile,  but  will  soon 
get  sick  of  it,  and  "  stop  short  off,"  as  friend  Martin 
says.  I  think  there  never  will  be  an  overproduc- 
tion of  first-class  honey,  either  comb  or  extracted. 
The  trouble  is,  only  a  small  part  of  the  honey  pro- 
duced at  the  present  day  is  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  matter,  and  I  think 
that,  if  the  brethren  would  all  take  hold  and  "  pull 
together,"  instead  of  sitting  down  and  crying  over- 
production, we  should  soon  see  an  improvement 
in  the  honey-market.  O.  G.  Russell. 

Afton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1886. 

Thanks,  friend  R.  While  I  think  vou  are 
correct  in  the  main,  I  can  not  think  that 
nice  white  honey  that  has  been  taken  from 
the  hive  as  soon  as  capped  is  green  "  or 
unripe  honey.  We  have  been  selling  just 
this  class  of  honey,  and  it  has  always  given 
good  satisfaction.  I  believe,  however,  as 
stated  in  the  ABC,  that  honey  long  capped 
over  has  generally  a  little  finer  flavor;  but 
whether  it  were  better  to  sacrifice  the  snowv 
whiteness  of  our  market  honey  for  this 
slight  improvement  in  flavor.  I  have  mv 
doubts. 

MANIPULATING  FRAMES. 

pond's  method. 

E.  POND,  Jr.,  has  got  hold  of  a  correct 
principle  in  handling  frames  for  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey.  What  is  the  use 
of  having  movable  combs  if  we  do  not 
take  every  advantage  of  so  great  a  prin- 
ciple? I  am  pretty  sure  that  another  season 
will  demonstrate  the  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  experiment. 
To  illustrate  his  plan:  I  will  state  my  practical  ap- 
plication of  it  by  describing  my  hive.  I  use  the 
ten-frame  Gallup  hive,  frames  11^4  in.  square. 
Hives  Inside,  measure  12  x  12V2  and  15  inches  long; 
the  frames  hang  crosswise;  and  the  10  frames,  spac- 
ed lYz  inches,  just  fill  the  15  inches.  Now,  in  the 
opening  of  the  clover  in  the  spring,  I  just  shove  the 
ten  frames  up  and  put  in  a  wide  (2  in.)  frame  at 
one  end,  filled  with  4  sections  and  fdn.  Then  I 
have  ten  brood-frames  in  the  space  of  13  inches. 
This,  I  think,  is  about  right.  At  the  proper  time  T 
set  on  top  my  case  of  pound  sections,  and  so  work 
for  pound  section  honey  till  the  close  of  the  season, 
or  about  the  last  of  July.  I  then  take  off  and  put 
away  all  top  cases  of  1-lb.  sections.  I  now  open 
the  brood-nest,  take  out  the  wide  frame  at  the  end, 
and  I  find  four  VA-W).  frames  of  nice  clover  honey 
—six  pounds  or  more,  No.  1  clover  honey.  T  now 
pi-oceed  to  pull  back  or  spread  the  ten  brood-frames 
on  the  15  inches,  which  puts  them  1^  inches  from 
center  to  center,  and  they  will  find  enough  during 
the  fall  flowers  to  build  out  and  fill  up  for  winter. 
We  never  get  any  surplus  here  in  Southern  Missou- 
ri in  the  fall,  but  they  get  enough  in  September  to 
winter  well.  T  should  like  to  hear  others  report 
on  this  plan.  W.  H.  Ritter. 

North  Springfield,  Mo. 
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A  CHAPTER  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

KOKGETTINO    TO  CI^OSE    THE   DOOR  OF  THE  HOX- 
EV-HOUSE,  AND  THK  CONSEQUENCE. 

T  N  the  bill  of  ^oods  I  ordered  of  you  were  a  lot  of 
M   nest  psiils.    1  ordered  them  for  the  purpose 
of  e.\tractinff  honey.    There  was  but  little  call 
for  the  lar^e   pails,  while  1  supposed  they 
would  soli  the  best.    T  could  not  dispose  of 
them  for  what  they  cost  me,  consequently  I  have 
(luite  a  number  on  hand.   I  found  that  «^uart  pails 
with  3  lbs.  of  honey  sold  by  far  the  most  readily, 
and  I  ordered  a  gross  of  them  from  Fort  Wayne. 
They  cost  a  little  less  than  5  cts.  apiece,  including- 
freight,  aiul  in  them  I  sold  the  remainder  of  my 
t'xtracted  honey  very  readily  for  30  cts.  each,  in- 
.  eluding  pail. 

I  had  a  ton  of  honey,  including  section  and  ex- 
tracted. I  commenced  selling  sections  at  14  cts., 
but  most  of  them  for  a  shilling,  and  the  dark,  or 
fall  honey,  for  10  cts.  1  had  24  swarms  in  the 
spring,  and  put  54  in  winter  quarters.  Though 
they  apparently  had  honey  enough  for  winter 
stores,  they  were  dying  badly,  and  some  were 
aftected  with  dyseutex'y. 

1  was  compelled  to  move  my  bees  to  keep  good 
friends  with  my  neighbor  who  owned  land  hut  a 
few  rods  from  where  they  were,  and  I  would  not 
liave  a  quarrel  with  my  kind  neighbor  for  the 
worth  of  the  bees. 

ITALIANS,  BLACKS,  OR  HVBRIDS— WHICH  ? 

I  have  Italians,  hybrids,  and  blacks,  in  my  apiary. 
-Vs  honey-gatherers,  I  know  no  difference.  Some 
of  the  blacks  are  the  most  docile  bees  I  have,  while 
others  of  the  Italians  and  hybrids  are  too  vindic- 
tive to  handle  without  a  quantity  of  smoke.  I  have 
had  but  one  swarm  ruined  by  worms  in  many 
yis-irs,  and  those  were  blacks.  After  filling  nearly 
l.t;i  sections,  they  took  to  swarming,  till  but  few 
boos  were  left;  then  the  robbers  ruined  them,  aud 
the  worms  made  a  clean  sweep  of  them.  I  would 
n()t  cai  e  for  Italians,  if  I  did  not  hate  to  hunt  black 
ciueens  so  badly. 

JUST  HOW  I  GOT  caught; 

It  has  been  a  very  busy  season  with  me,  putting 
uj)  and  repairing  buildings,  with  an  abundance  of 
work  on  the  farm;  and  being  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment (some  like  friend  Root)  I  often  get  in  a  hurry, 
and  from  a  fast  walk  I  would  get  into  a  run.  I  had 
been  taking  off  sections,  and,  for  want  of  time  to 
put  them  on  the  shelves,  I  packed  them  helter- 
skelter  on  the  tloor  of  the  honey-house  till  a  more 
"  convenient  season  "  to  put  them  away.  It  was 
near  the  close  of  the  honey  season,  and  bees  got 
crazy  at  the  slightest  smell  of  honey.  In  my  great 
liurry  one  day  T  went  into  the  honey-house  for 
something;  and  when  I  went  out  I  slammed  the 
<loor  after  me,  not  thinking  but  it  was  fast,  and 
went  about  my  business.  After  awhile,  wife  called 
me,  and  said  I  had  better  look  and  see  what  the 
bees  were  doing.  I  did  look,  and,  sure  enough, 
there  were  bees  enough  to  make  two  good  swarms, 
in  the  house,  on  the  windows,  and  piled  on  the 
sections;  and  when  1  went  in  they  "  piled  "  on  me 
too.  If  ever  a  fellow  was  stumped,  1  was.  But 
necessity  always  had  been  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion; and  if  it  failed  this  time  it  would  be  the  first 
with  me.  I  said,  "Wife!  I'll  kill  them  with  sul- 
phur," and  at  it  I  went,  and  made  smoke  enough, 
as  I  thought,  to  kill  any  thing.  I  closed  the  dooi-, 
and  left  them  to  their  fate.   In  half  an  hour  I  came 


back  and  found  but  few  dead.  I  thought  best  to 
renew  the  sulphur  smoke.  I  did  so,  but  it  almost 
choked  me,  and  I  slammed  the  door  after  me,  and 
left  them  a  second  time  to  their  fate.  After  awhile 
I  went  back  and  found  the  door  standing  wide 
open,  and  such  piles  of  bees  I  never  saw  piled  into 
one  room.  I  said, ''What  shall  I  do?  what  s?mH  T 
do?"  and  what  would  you  have  done,  friend  Root  ? 

I  have  read  somewhere,  that,  if  at  first  you  don't 
succeed,  try,  try  again.  I  said,  "  Wife,  I  have  got 
to  kill  all  my  bees "  (57  swarms).  But  another 
thought  struck  me.  I  had  seen  bees  smoked  to 
death,  so  I  put  in  kettles  and  iron  dishes,  after 
making  fires  in  them,  and  piling  them  full  of  trash, 
just  as  we  used  to  smoke  mosquitoes  when  it  was 
all  woods  around  us,  and  I  was  careful  to  shut 
the  door  this  time.  The  house  was  made  tight,  in- 
tended to  keep  out  the  moths  and  millers,  and  the 
smoke  soon  began  to  tell  seriously  on  the  bees,  but 
I  let  them  sweat  till  not  one  could  fly,  and  I  could 
not  stand  it  longer  than  I  could  hold  my  breath. 
I  let  in  what  air  I  could  through  the  window-screen, 
occasionally  opening  the  door;  and  when  the 
smoke  cleared  away  so  I  could  move  the  sections 
into  the  closet,  brushing  off  the  dead  bees,  it  was 
a  fearful-looking  place. 

I  said,  "  Wife,  I  have  conquered  at  last,"  She 
said,  You  look  as  if  you  were  about  conquered 
too." 

You  had  better  believe  I  was  happy.  Now  you 
•will  ask  what  about  the  honey  (for  there  was  the 
best  part  of  a  ton).  Was  it  not  ruined  by  the 
smoke?  Of  course,  I  supposed  It  was.  At  first, 
for  a  week  or  two  it  smelled  too  smoky  to  be  sal- 
able, but  it  gradually  wore  away  by  giving  it  all 
the  air  I  could,  till  that  which  was  nicely  capped 
had  no  taste  of  smoke;  but  all  that  was  uncapped 
i-etained  the  smoky  flavor  a  long  time;  but  it  is  all 
disposed  of,  except  what  we  need  for  our  familj' 
use.  I  have  always  been  particularly  fond  of  see- 
ing and  handling  bees;  but  I  pi-ay  that  I  maybe 
excused  from  handling  any  more  In  a  honey-houae. 

La  Otto,  Ind.,  Dec,  1886.  E.  S.  Hanson. 

Friend  H.  wants  to  know  what  I  would 
have  done  under  the  circumstances.  Well, 
I  would  not  have  killed  my  bees,  whatever 
I  did.  You  say  you  were  happy  after  you 
got  them  all  killed.  Xow,  the  thought  of 
tliose  murdered  bees  would  not  have  let  me 
sleep  nights  had  I  been  in  your  place ;  how- 
ever, there  is  no  use  wasting  words  on  that 
part  of  it,  for  they  are  gone  now.  I  have 
been  through  just  about  the  same  experi- 
ence a  good  many  times,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  manage.  Of  course,  the  first  thing  is 
to  shut  the  door;  and,  by  the  way,  the 
latches  to  the  door  of  the  bee-house 'ought 
to  be  so  arranged  that  they  shut  easily  and 
securely  every  time.  I  have  often  thought 
that  a  spring' to  the  door,  such  as  we  have 
on  our  screen-doors,  would  be  a  good  in- 
vestment, then  have  the  catch  so  it  will 
fasten  the  door,  no  matter  where  or  how 
the  door  may  be  left.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  you  know.  But  if  the  bees  do  go  in 
because  of  the  door  being  fastened  open,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  shut  all  the  doors 
and  windows  securely,  so  that  no  more  can 
get  in.  When  the  bees  collect  in  a  large 
quantity-  on  one  of  the  windows,  raise  the 
window,  and  with  a  brush  broom,  or  some- 
thing similar,  get  out  as  maoy  as  possible. 
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WheD  another  lot  collects,  let  them  out  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  a  very  little  time  yon 
can  have  every  bee  out  of  your  room.  *  In 
view  of  such  occurrences  I  would  have  a 

food  wide  shelf  just  below  the  window,  and 
eep  this  shelf  clear  of  rubbish.  Then  at 
any  time,  by  raising  the  window  a  little  you 
can  easily  brush  out  all  the  bees  that  have 
dropped  down,  so  as  to  keep  your  house 
tidy  and  neat.  Where  there  are  only  a  tew 
sections  that  the  bees  can  work  on  1  would 
put  them  in  a  tight  box  or  cupboard.  Sim- 
plicity hives  piled  up  will  hold  fi-ames  of 
comb  or  sections  of  honey  very  well  tem- 
porarilv.  Now,  if  you  want  to  cure  your 
bees  or  hanging  around  the  honey-house 
doors  or  windows,  just  let  them  go  in  the 
room  and  out  at  pleasure,  until  they  are 
satisfied  there  is  not  a  drop  of  honey  to  be 
obtained.  If  it  is  during  a  season  when 
they  rob  badly,  Simplicity  hives  piled  up 
may  be  a  rather  bad  arrangement,  for  bees 
smell  the  honey  tlu'ough  the  cracks.  In 
such  a  case,  cover  the  pile  of  hives  with  a 
large  sheet,  or,  better  still,  an  oil  cloth, 
sucn  as  is  used  to  spread  over  wagons;  or 
if  your  room  is  not  large  enough,  open 
yoiu*  bee-tent,  and  spread  that  over  it. 
Surplus  comb  honey  ought  to  be  very  secure 
indeed,  to  prevent  bees  from  scenting  it. 
Friend  Heddon  and  some  others  have  rec- 
ommended double  sheets  of  wire  cloth,  with 
a  space  between  them.  This  prevents  bees 
on  the  inside  from  passing  honey  through 
to  those  on  the  outside ;  but  whatever  way 
you  take  to  make  it  secure,  don't  have  any 
'mistakes  about  it,  or  you  may  have  such 
scenes  as  our  friend  describes  so  graphic- 
ally in  the  above  article. 


SEPAKATORS  OR  NO  SEPARATORS. 

AliBO    SOMETHING   IN  REGARD   TO   THE  WORKING 
OF  HEDDON'S  new  HIVE. 

T  ENTIRELY  agree  with  G.  M.  Doolittle,  on  page 
^  939,  that  we  have  been  making  a  move  in  the 
J.  wrong  direction  in  regard  to  separators.  Un- 
**■  til  three  or  four  years  ago  I  think  it  was  pretty 
well  settled  that  comb  honey  could  not  be  sat- 
isfactorily produced  without  separators.  About 
this  time  a  number  of  comb-honey  cases  appeared, 
designed  to  be  used  without  separators.  Some  of 
these  were  very  convenient  to  use.  and,  aside  from 
the  non-separator  feature,  were  much  better  than 
the  old  systems.  These  were  "  boomed  "  by  those 
favoring  them;  and  from  being  written  and  talked 
about  so  much  it  became  fashionable  to  do  without 
separators,  and  many  who  really  preferred  them 
were  ashamed  to  admit  that  thej-  could  not  do  with- 
out them.   Everybody  followed  his  neighbor. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  their  tendency  to  popular  crazes,  a 
tendency  to  take  up  every  thing  that  is  new  and 
attractive,  and  carry  it  to  extremes.  Never  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  their  amusements— as, 
for  instance,  roller-skating  and  progressive  eucher 
*-this  tendency  has  its  influence  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  Any  business  that  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily profitable  is  rushed  into,  and  almost  imme- 
diately overdone.  Bee-keeping  is  suffering  now 
from  just  such  an  inundation  on  a  small  scale. 
But  this  is  a  di^-ression. 


With   all  the  huf   nnd  cry  against  separator.s, 
everybody  seemed  to  think  that   everybody  else 
\  was  giving  them  up,  and  that  he  must  fall  into  line 
i  or  be  left  behind.    How  the  movement  against  sep- 
I  arators  was  forwardeil,  nmy  be  learned  from  the 
way  the  subject  was  handled  at  one  of  our  conven- 
i  tions.   After  some  talk  in  which  the  anti-separator 
I  men  aired  their  vifws,  while  those  who  favored 
:  separators  for  the  most  part  stood  back  and  listen- 
ed, the  subject  was  put  to  vote,  and  all  who  could 
,  secure  marketable  honey  without  the  use  of  sep- 
arators were  asked  to  stand  up.    Of  course,  the 
;  most  of  those  who  voted  at  all  stood  up.  Almost 
any  one  can  produce  marketable  honey  without 
I  separators.   That  is  not  the  question.   The  report 
1  of  that  convention,  stating  that  three-fourths  of 
j  its  member?  could  get  along  without  separators, 
!  was,  to  a  certaiu  extent,  misleading,  as  giving  the 
j  impression  that  they  were  in  favor  of  doing  wlth- 
j  out  them.    [  do  not  think  this  was  the  sentiment 
I  of  the  convention.   I  think  most  of  them  were  In 
I  favor  of  separators,  and  continued  to  use  them, 
and  believe  in  them  to-day.   But  their  halt-unwlll- 
j  ing  admission,  that  they  could  get  along  without 
I  separators,  no  doubt  had  its  influence  In  inducing 
j  others  to  try  the  non-separator  case,  who,  finding 
I  themselves  reasonably  successful  with  it.  became 
I  loud  in  its  praise. 

i  I  can  produce  comb  honey  without  separators. 
1  T  have  done  so  successfully.  This  season  I  had 
!  over  2000  lbs.  of  honey  made  without  separators. 
\  There  may  have  been  2o  sections  that  could  not 
!  well  be  crated.  Perhaps  200  required  a  little  extra 
■  care  in  crating,  while  the  rest  could  be  put  togeth- 
i  er  anyhow  without  the  combs  touching.  Still,  I 
I  know  that,  without  extraordinary  care,  1  should 
;  not  obtain  as  good  results  every  season;  and  as  1 
;  can  see  no  very  important  benefit  to  be  derived 
i  from  dispensing  with  separators,  I  shall  continue 
!  their  use,  and  shall  probably  make  no  more  cases 
j  to  be  used  without  them.   T  can  certainly  get  as 

much  honey  by  using  separators  as  without  them. 
;  When  they  arc  not  used  there  is  constant  annoy- 
I  ance  from  the  unfinished  sections  at  the  sides,  and 

particularly  in  the  corners  of  the  case,  unless  the 

easels  left  on  until  all  are  finished;  and  no  on«- 

who  expects  to  produce  the  best  honey  can  afrord 
,  to  do  this.  With  separators  the  work  of  the  honey- 
;  producer  goes  on  much  more  smoothly  and  satis- 
'  factorily,  and  the  marketability  of  the  honey  is  not 

so  dependent  on  chance. 
The  wide-frame  system  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
'  best  way  of  using  separators,  but  they  should  not 
i  hold  over  one  tier  of  sections,  and  should  1)6  so 
:  arranged  that  they  can  be  tiered  up  to  any  de.sired 
I  height.  Expansibility  and  contractiltility  are  both 
!  valuable  features  in  any  hive.  A  hive  should  be 
I  so  made  that  its  capacity  may  be  readily  and  ciuick- 
I  ly  enlarged  or  contracted,  to  suit  the  extreme  re- 

quirements  of  any  colony,  and  so  that  these  chang-' 

es  may  be  made  gradually. 
This  brings  us  naturally  to  a  discussion  of  the 

Heddon  hive,  of  which  more,  perhaps,  has  been 

claimed  in  this  direction  than  of  any  other  hive. 
[  I  have  used  a  number  of  them  during  the  past  sea- 
;  son,  some  of  them  since  early  spring.   T  am  thus 

enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  as  to  the 
;  merits  of  the  hive.   T  had  formed  a  very  favorable 

opinion  of  it  before  I  had  ever  seen  it,  and  I  must 
:  say  that,  in  practice,  it  nearly  fulfilled  my  highest 

expectations.   There  were  some  drawbacks,  how- 
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«'vcr.  whu'h  I  think  ought  to  be  mentioned.  You 
liave  all  heard  of  its  advantajirep,  so  1  will  not  dwell 
on  them,  but  only  reter  to  what  I  consider  its  weak 
points,  and  its  failures  to  do  what  has  been  claimed 
for  it. 

The  first  silioek  that  was  g^iven  to  mj'  good  opinion 
of  the  hive  was  when  a  too  ambitious  queen  found 
her  waj' upstairs  iind  filled  nearly  everj- section  in 
one  case  with  brood.  This,  of  course,  can  easil}'  be 
prevented  by  a  (jueen-excluding  honey-board. 

A  more  serious  trouble  came  when  dry  weather 
caused  the  end-bars  to  shrink  so  that  the  set-screws 
uo  long-er  iield  them  tightly  enough ;  and  in  hives 
that  had  bo«>ii  inverted,  the  frames  slipped  down 
until  they  rested  on  the  bottom-board,  almost  clos- 
ing the  entrance.  Then  rains  came,  and  the  sides 
of  the  hive  and  the  wooden  screws  swelled  so  much 
that  I  could  not  turn  said  screws;  and  colonies 
that  I  particularly  wanted  to  examine  might  al- 
most as  well  have  been  in  box  hixes  for  all  T  could 
do  with  them.  The  hives,  T  may  say,  were  well 
painted,  and  the  screws  had  been  soaked  in  linseed 
oil. 

The  fi-ames  are  not  nearly  so  movable  as  ordina- 
ry frames,  even  when  they  are  new;  and  I  am 
afraid  that,  with  time  and  use,  propolis  will  find  its 
way  between  the  frames  and  the  ends  of  the  hive. 
The  heat  of  summer  will  melt  this  propolis,  and 
stick  hive  and  frame  so  tightly  together  that,  in 
time,  it  wiil  be  diflflcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re- 
mote frames  from  the  hives.  This  is  a  very  serious 
objection  to  the  hive.  T  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  abandon  movable-frame  hives. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  handle  the  frames?"  T 
think  T  hear  some  one  say.  Because  foul  brood  is 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  an  experience  with  it  that 
has  cost  me  several  hundred  dollars  has  taught  me 
that  it  is  next  to  useless  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
tlie  disease  unless  it  can  be  detected  in  its  early 
stages,  and  that  this  can  not  be  done  except  by 
frequent  and  thorough  examinations  of  the  brood- 
combs. 

I  would  most  willingly  adopt  the  principle  of 
handling  hives  instead  of  frames  if  it  were  not  for 
foul  brood;  but  with  this  dread  disease  threatening 
me  T  am  afraid  to  adopt  a  hive  and  frame  that  will 
make  it  any  more  difficult  to  detect  and  subdue  it. 

My  next  count  against  the  hive  is,  that  it  has 
utterly  failed,  with  me,  in  one  of  the  strongest 
points  claimed  in  its  favor.  We  have  been  told 
that,  by  its  use,  we  could  secure  all  the  honey  in 
sections,  leaving  the  brood-chamber  empty.  T 
found,  though,  thai,  as  the  end  of  the  fall  yield 
approached.  th<.'  brood-chamber  was  steadily  filled 
with  honey  until,  at  its  close,  the  combs  were 
hea\T  with  honey,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of 
firood.  This  was  the  case  with  all  colonies,  blacks 
as  well  as  Italians,  in  which  the  brood-chamber  had 
been  closely  contracted,  although  no  hives  or 
frames  had  been  reversed  during  the  fall  yield.  1 
J  have  about  Jij  colonies,  which  were  in  Heddon 
hives,  or  contracted  to  five  Simplicity  frames, 
which  1  am  afraid  will  not  winter  well.  They  are 
in  excellent  wintering  condition  otherwise,  but  the 
colonies  are  much  smaller  than  I  should  like. 

Dayton.  TIL,  Dec.  28,  J886.  J.  A.  Green. 

Friend  G.,  I  think  yon  have  hit  it  exactly 
in  what  yon  liave  to  say  abont  ''popnlar 
crazes."  Jnst  now.  sliding  down  hill  on  a 
toboggan  seems  to  be  the  craze  in  many  of 
our  cities  ;  and  riding  behind  a  fast  young 


j  horse  in  the  daintiest-got-up  cutter  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  sliding  down  hill  and  go- 
ing back  on  foot,  pulling  your  toboggan  aft- 
er you.  As  the  latter  course  gives  outdoor 
exercise  to  some  who  might  not  get  it  oth- 
erwise, r  guess  we  had  better  say  amen  to 
it,  and  not  grumble.  I  have  been  greatly 
rejoiced  to  see  Caddie  and  Connie  and 
cousin  Mabel — yes.  and  Huber  too,  when 
the  w^eather  is  not  too  cold,  exercise  their 
hmgs  and  muscles  in  sliding  down  hill,  al' 
most  from  morning  till  night,  in  a  way 
they  never  did  before.  Dress  the  children 
up  warmly,  and  encourage  them  in  rough 
and  tumbles  out  in  the  snowdrifts.  When 
our  whole  nation  shall  get  a  craze  in  that 
direction,  we  can  thank  God  for  it. — I  have 
felt  a  good  deal  as  you  do,  all  along,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  Heddon  agrees  with 
you,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  turned  about 
and  adopted  wide  frames  and  separators. 
I  think  all  the  difficulties,  or  nearly  all,  can 
be  readily  remedied.  Have  the  set-screws 
made  of '  galvanized  iron,  which  may  be 
turned  out  and  dipped  in  oil  occasionally, 
and  I  think  you  can  turn  them  with  your 
fingers.  I  was  surprised  when  I  saw  old- 
fasnioned  screws  on  one  of  friend  Heddon 's 
sample  hives.  The  very  minute  I  saw  that 
Heddon  recommended  a  frame  almost  tight 
fitting  in  the  body  of  the  hive,  I  decided  at 
once  they  would  not  be  very  long  movable 
in  our  locality,  on  account  of  propolis.  The 
same  arrangement  was  exhibited  at  the 
Northern  Ohio  State  Fair,  in  Cleveland, 
years  ago,  and  I  afterward  saw  some  hives 
where  tue  frames  had  been  pushed  in  when 
the  propolis  was  soft  from  the  heat  of  the 
summer  sun.  They  were  about  as  securely 
cemented  in  as  you  could  do  it  with  melted 
rosin.— In  regard  to  the  foul-brood  part, 
friend  G.,  I  should  say  that  a  bee-keeper 
has  no  business  having  foul  brood  in  nis 
apiary,  and  therefore  need  not  calculate  on 
it.  If  the  above  does  hit  us,  no  matter. 
—Perhaps  Heddon,  h\  a  different  arrange- 
ment, will  be  able  to  keep  the  lioney  out  of 
his  brood-chambers. — I  think  the  progeny 
of  certain  queens  are  more  disposed  to  fiU 
up  solid  all  around  the  brood-nest,  than 
others  are. 


PRODUCING  BEESWAX  FOR  THE  MAR- 
KET, INSTEAD  OF  HONEY. 

Can  We  Not  do  it  Now,  Since  Honey  in 

so  Low  ? 


SOME  THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  GROWING 
OUT  OF  AND  PERTAINING  TO  THE  ABOVE 
MATTER. 

FRIEND  ROOT:— This  question  ot  wax  secretion 
is  really  one  of  the  apicultural  problems  of 
the  day.  I  have  been  reading  all  that  I  can 
find  upon  the  subject;  I  have  also  been  cor- 
responding with  some  bee-keepei'S  who  have 
been  experimenting  in  something  the  same  line 
as  I  have.  I  have  thought  about  it  in  the  day  time, 
and  lain  awake  nights,  and  pondered ;  and  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  we  have  been  losing  a  big 
thing  in  not  utilizing  the  natural  wax  secretion 
that  is  going  on  more  or  less  all  through  the  work- 
ing season.  I  am  aware,  that  when  wax  ia  needed 
for  comb-building,  the  wax  secretion  is  greatly  in- 
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creased;  but  at  the  low  price  at  which  honey  is  sold, 
is  it  aot  possible  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  encour- 
age wax  secretion  and  natural  comb-building?  To 
what  extent,  when,  where,  how,  in  what  manner, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  have  natural  comb  built  instead  of  using- 
fdn.,  will  pi-obably  take  some  time  to  decide;  but 
if  we  will  only  start  out  with  this  object  in  view, 
and  worh,  we  can  find  out.  In  my  locality,  and 
with  mj/  manag-ement,  I  know  that  the  use  of  fdn. 
in  the  brood-nest,  when  hiving-  swarms,  is  unprofit- 
able; but  I  do  not  think  the  matter  stops  here.  I 
think  there  are  still  more  advantag-es  to  be  gained 
by  utilizing-  the  natural  secretion  of  wax,  but  .iuet 
how  it  is  to  be  done  1  do  not  know,  and  1  don't 
know  but  I  am  glad  I  do  not,  as  there  is  now  be- 
fore mo  the  pleasure  of  finding  out.  I  have  not  a 
particle  of  doubt  that  there  are  times,  places,  and 
conditions,  when  the  use  of  fdn.  is  uerjy  profitable; 
and  what  we  need  to  learn  is,  how  to  use  it  benefi- 
cially. 

I  sometimes  feel  impelled  to  write  an  article  up- 
on this  subject,  but  its  magnitude  appalls  me,  as 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  considered,  so  many 
it's  and  ands,  that  1  fear  I  could  not  do  it  justice. 

Rogersville,  Mich.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 

Our  friends  will  remem))er  that  this  has 
been  brought  up  at  different  times  through 
our  yjast  volumes.  Friends  IIast>  and 
Viallon  have  given  us  the  most  light  on  the 
subject,  but  we  are  still  a  f>ood  deal  in  the 
dark.  The  above  letter  from  AV.  Z. 
Hutchinson  was  not  intended  tor  priut,  but 
it  comes  in  so  well  with  several  other  sug- 
gestions that  I  have  taken  the  liljerty  of 
giving  it  just  as  he  gave  it  to  me,  and  f 
think  he  will  not  object. 


VARIOUS  MATTERS. 

APIARY  NEAR  RAIIiROAD. 


TTp  CORRESPONDENT  wishes  to  know  (p.  171,1885; 
^l^j  if  it  will  be  a  damage  to  an  apiary,  if  located 
^1  within  ten  rods  of  a  railroad.  As  a  rule,  I 
should  say  not;  yet  if  the  bees  are  to  be  win- 
tered in  a  cellar  or  underground  cave,  the  jar 
from  the  trains  might  cause  trouble.  I  have  little  ex- 
perience along  this  line,  as  I  live  eight  miles  from 
any  railroad;  but  a  friend  of  mine  who  lived  within 
six  rods  of  the  Auburn  branch  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. 
told  me  that  he  believed  very  much  of  his  loss  during 
winter  was  owing  to  the  disturbance  of  his  bees 
caused  by..this  railroad.  While  there  one  day  he  in- 
vited me  to  go  into  his  bee-cave,  or  special  under- 
ground repository  in  which  he  wintered  his  bees, 
about  train  time,  to  see  what  I  thought  about  the 
matter.  The  repository  was  as  nice  a  one  as  I  ever 
saw,  as  the  sides  and  bottom  were  of  clean  white 
sand,  and  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  from 
43  to  46°.  If]  recollect  aright  it  was  in  December 
when  I  was  there;  and  when  we  went  into  the  cave 
all  was  as  quiet  as  I  ever  knew  a  bee-cellar.  No 
light  was  yet  made,  for  he  wished  me  to  note  the  ef- 
fect of  the  train  on  the  bees,  the  same  as  it  would 
be  every  time  a  train  passed.  Soon  we  began  to 
feel  a  slight  jar  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  bees  began  to  buzz,  or  show  signs  of  be- 
ing disturbed,  which  increased  as  the  train  neared ; 
and  as  it  went  by,  the  trembling  of  the  earth  in  this 
dark  place  was  so  great  that  it  was  any  thing  but 
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pleasant  to  me,  and  I  did  not  wonder  that  the  bees 
became  so  woke  up  ihat  they  came  to  the  en- 
trance of  their  hives  and  ran  wildly  about  to  see 
what  the  trouble  Avas.  He  told  me  that  this  dis- 
quietude lasted  them  iroin  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
alter  the  passing  of  every  train;  while  toward 
spring  they  dirt  not  get  i^ettled  down  between  the 
passing  of  the  trains.  He  never  w  as  successful  in 
wintering  bees  in  this  i)iace,  and  soon  sold  out  and 
moved,  away.  Since  then  T  ha\  e  thought  1  should 
prefer  some  other  place  for  ce  llar  wintering  of  bees 
besides  one  neai-  a  railroad. 

WOIiKING  QUAr,I'riES  OK  BEES. 

Another  correspondent  writes  ip.  420,  1885)  that  he 
thinks  that  Italian  bees  work  best  on  basswood  and 
thistle;  the  blacks  on  raspberry  and  buckwheat, 
and  wants  my  opinion  in  the  matter.  After  the 
most  close  watching  of  these  two  varieties  of  bees 
during  a  period  of  ten  years,  up  to  three  or  four 
years  ago  1  failed  to  find  a  single  instance  when,  or 
a  single  plant  or  tree  upon  which,  the  blacks  ex- 
ceeded the  Italians  in  the  least  as  to  honey-gather- 
ing, while  at  inany  times  the  Italians  were  actually 
making-  a  gain  while  the  others  consumed  theii- 
stores.  Vov  this  reason  T  discarded  the  blacks  en- 
tirelj-.  since  which,  of  course,  1  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  test  them.  To  be  sure  I  was  right,  1  sent 
and  got  queens  of  the  (said  to  be)  large  hrown  bees, 
and  of  the  industrious  graj^  bee;  but  a  thorough 
trial  of  both  only  proved,  as  I  expected,  that  each 
was  not  different  from  the  black  bee  of  our  fathei-s' 
time.  Next  I  tried  the  much-praised  hybrids,  pro- 
duced by  the  famed  breeder  of  Americana,  and 
found  them  not  a  whit  ahead  of  the  hybrids  which  I 
had  had  for  years;  at  last,  the  profit  made  from  my 
sales  of  honey  from  my  Italians  forced  me  to  part 
with  all  other  varieties  of  bees.  I  know  that  black 
bees  will  store  moi-e  dark  or  buckwheat  honey 
than  the  Italians;  but  my  experience  is,  that,  at  the 
same  time  this  is  being  done,  the  Italians  are  stor- 
ing more  white  honey  from  red  clover,  whiteweed. 
and  selendine,  than  the  others  get  f  rom  buckwheat. 
When  this  white  honey  is  not  obtainable,  then  the 
Italians,  store  of  dark  honey  an  equal  amount  witii 
the  blacks. 

CRAMPING  OF  QUEENS. 

When  queens  are  caught  by  the  wings  they  often 
double  up  and  appear  to  have  a  cramp,  the  deaili  of 
a  queen  having  been  recorded  from  this  sui^posed 
cause  (p.  53;3,  1K8.")I.  For  a  long  time  I  supposed  this 
doubling  up  was  caused  by  a  real  cramp;  but  after 
a  little  1  learned  Avhat  the  trouble  was.  I  caught  a 
queen  to  clip  her  wings,  when  she  doubled  up  as 
has  been  described.  I  thought  to  let  her  go  as  I  had 
always  done  before  when  they  had  thus  cramped, 
but  I  hesitated,  as  she  was  a  shy  body;  and  I  had 
had  several  times  of  hunting  for  her  before  I  found 
her.  I  soon  concluded  to  clip  her,  even  if  she  died, 
rather  than  hunt  for  her  again;  so  I  lowered  my 
hands  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  frames  and  clip- 
ped ott'  all  the  wings  as  I  usually  do.  She  lay  on  the 
top-bar  of  a  frame,  apparently  lifeless,  so  it  gave 
me  a  good  opportunity  to  examine  her  closely, 
when  I  soon  saw  that  she  had  one  of  her  front  feet 
tightly  clamped  in  the  opening  from  which  the 
sting-  extrudes.  In  a  moment  more  she  began  to 
kick  about  (as  the  bees  hovered  around  her,  so  she 
saw  she  was  in  her  own  home),  when  the  foot  was 
loosed  by  the  opening  parting,  and  she  crawled 
down  among  the  bees  unharmed.  Since  then  I 
have  closely  watched  scores  of  queens  when  thus 
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doubling-  up,  only  to  witness  the  same  operation. 
The  tjiieen  strug-j?les  to  get  hold  of  something,  so  as 
to  liberate  herself  if  possible,  and  in  these  struggles 
curves  her  abdomen  and  partly  thrusts  out  her  ' 
sting.  While  in  this  shape  one  of  the  front  feet 
catches  hold  of  this  apparently  secure  foothold, 
upon  which  the  opening  is  closed  from  the  sensa- 
tion caused  by  the  foot,  holding  the  loot  as  in  a  vise, 
thus  keeping  the  queen  in  her  doubled-up  condition 
as  long  as  the  foot  is  thus  held.  I  have  known 
queens  to  remain  thus  for  several  minutes,  when 
not  returned  to  the  bees.  The  death  reported  must 
have  resulted  from  thefoot  being  stung  accidentally 
while  held  in  this  shape.  G.  M.  Door.iTTLK. 

Borodino,  N.  V.,  Jan.  1,  IH^^T. 

I  should  think  it  quite  likely  that  a  bee- 
cellar  within  six  rods  of  the  track  might  be 
objectionable,  as  you  say;  however,  our  bees 
are.  the  nearest  or  tliem.-lifteen  rods  from 
tlieltrack.  and  are,  of  course,  located  out  of 
doors ;  and  as  we  have  been  exceedingly 
successful  in  wintering,  we  can  not  think  a 
railroad  at  this  distance  is  any  detriment. 
There  is.  however,  comparatively  little  trav- 
el on  our  road,  and  no  lightning  "express 
trains,  as  you  have  on  the  great  thorough- 
fares. I  can  imagine  these  would  be  more 
objectionable  than  the  slow-i'unning  coal- 
trains  that  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  on  our  road. — Your  experience  with 
black  bees  compared  with  Italians  is  sur- 
prisingly like  our  own.  although  we  have 
never  tested  the  brown  and  gray  bee,  so 
much  talked  of  in  some  localities'  I  have 
always  been  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
tlie>  were  common  bees,  and  nothing  else. — 
Yoiir  discovery  of  tlie  cramping  of  queens  is 
quite  new  :  and  until  I  verify  it  1  can  hardly 
believe  it  possible  that  the  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  were  all  caused 
in  the  way  you  suggest.  The  queens  I  have 
seen  seemed  absolutely  dead,  and  doubled 
up  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  stung.  I 
have  looked  them  over  carefully,  to  see,  if  I 
could,  any  thing  the  matter  ;  arid  when  they 
finally  straightened  out  and  walked  off,  I 
have  been  tempted  to  think  they  were  either 
frightened  out  of  their  little  wits,  or  that 
they  had  been  playing  'possum."  Hereaft- 
er we  will  all  of  us  watch  and  try  to  verify. 


FOUNDATION,  VERSUS    ITS    NON  OR 
LIMITED  USE. 

WINTERING  HEES   WITH    AN   EMPTY  HIVE  UNDER 
THE  BROOD-NEST. 

TTp  COLONY  that  had  been  worked  for  extracted 
oil^  honey  was  found,  in  the  early  part  of  the  win- 
j^r  ter  of  188.5,  to  have  taken  up  winter-quarters 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  hive;  and  as  they 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  honey  I  concluded 
to  let  thein  remain  there.  Howevei",  1  carefully 
lifted  the  upper  story  and  removed  the  frames 
from  the  lower  story,  that  I  might  see  how  the  bees 
would  winter  when  so  arranged.  This  was  a  single- 
walled  hive  with  glass  in  the  lower  part,  which  gave 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  matters  went  on.  This 
colony  came  through  in  good  condition,  and  kept 
the  lead  throughout  the  season.  As  the  honey-sea- 
son drew  on,  and  the  bees  evinced  a  desire  to  build 
comb,  the  lower  story  was  filled  with  frames  having 
starters  only  of  worker  foundation.   These  frames 


were  soon  filled  with  nice  worker  comb,  and  occu- 
pied with  brood.  The  queen  being  kept  busy  filling- 
the  new  combs  with  eggs,  had'  left  the  upper  story 
for  the  storage  of  honey.  So  energetically  did  this 
colony  work  under  the  stimulus  of  filling  the  space 
between  the  entrance  and  the  upper  combs,  they 
were  quite  as  far  on  at  the  first  extracting  as  were 
other  colonies  that  had  been  given  a  full  set  of 
combs  to  begin  with. 

M.\KINQ   BEES   BUII.D   COMB   BETWEKN  THEIR 
BROOD  AND  THE  ENTRANCE. 

By  this  experiment  T  concluded  that  I  had  made 
two  important  discoveries  —  first,  that  bees  are 
greatly  stimulated  and  led  on  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  exertion  and  activity  when  induced  to  go 
into  a '•  good  big  contract  of  comb-building,"  and 
that  they  will  begin  sooner  and  work  more  energet- 
ically when  building  comb  to  fill  the  intervening 
space  between  their  brood-nest  and  the  entrance, 
than  to  build  comb  above  the  brood-nest.  Second, 
that  when  building  comb  beneath  their  brood,  and 
with  a  view  to  extend  that  brood,  they  naturally  in- 
cline to  build  less  drone  or  store  comb.  That  you 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  desirability  of  this  plan 
for  securing  nice  all-worker  combs,  you  would  do 
well  to  test  it  by  setting  aside,  the  coming  season, 
some  colonies  to  build  combs  below,  and  other&  to 
build  above  their  brood-nest.  After  the  trial  I  think 
all  of  the  fraternity  would  read  the  reports  with  in- 
terest. 

HOW  TO  GET  NEABTjY  ALL  WORKER  COMB  WITHOUT 
USING  FOUNDATION,  ETC. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  a  clear  gain  of  a  full  set  of 
combs  will  be  found,  resulting  from  having  the 
combs  built  below^the  brood-nest,  with  much  less 
drone-comb  and  a  less  disposition  to  swarm.  Of 
course,  in  any  case  less  drone  comb  will  be  built 
where  the  queen  is  young  and  prolific.  As  1  must 
have  a  full  set  of  combs  built  for  extracting  pur- 
poses the  coming  season,  and  must  have  them 
worker  comb,  I  "  hedged  "  in  my  bees  a  little  last 
summer  and  fall  by  superseding  every  queen  I 
had  over  one  year  old. 

WHAT  TO   DO  WITH   DRONE  COMB  WHEN  BUILT 
IN  THE  BROOD-CHAMBER. 

While  this  question  of  how  to  get  rid  of  drone- 
comb  building  is  before  the  "  house,"  I  want  to  re- 
late an  experience  I  had  summer  before  last.  A 
large  swarm  was  hived  on  ten  L.  frames,  no  starters 
used.  At  the  end  of  one  week  the  frames  were 
pretty  well  filled  down  with  comb— one-third,  or 
nearly  so,  drone  or  store  comb.  This  was  all  cut  out, 
and,  a  few  days  later,  on  examining  I  found  the 
fi-ames  full  and  but  little  drone  combs;  but  what 
had  been  built  was  again  remov'ed.  Examining  a 
few  days  later,  I  found  nothing  but  worker  comb  in 
the  hive.  The  drone  comb  thus  obtained  was  then 
cut  up  and  waxed  into  sections,  put  into  a  case,  and 
given  to  the  swarm  for  completion.  They  were 
soon  finished— the  finest  lot  of  40  one-pound  sections 
I  ever  saw.  Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  how  to 
manage  independently  of  fouTidation.  For  any 
who  may  have  more  money  than  time  to  invest  in 
the  business,  I  say,  buy  all  the  foundation  you  wish. 
1  only  mention  this  to  show  that  those  who  will  may 
get  on  as  well  without  foundation  as  with  it. 

John  A.  Buchanan. 

Holliday's  Cove,  W.  Va..  Dec.  27,  1886. 

Friend  B.,  you  liave  struck  upon  some 
very  important  points.  First,  having  a 
large  empty  space  beneath  the  brood-combs 
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tor  winter,  on  the  plans  recommended  by  ! 
Bingham,  Doolittle,  Boardman,  and  others;  | 
second,  having  bees  build  comb  between  the 
brood  and  the  entrance.   This  is  an  idea 
that  was  strongly  advocated  by  Gallup  and  } 
Adair,  as  much  as  15  years  ago.   It  was  , 
given  in  connection  with  what  they  called  ; 
the  "New  Idea"  hive.    Third  and  last,  i 
cutting  out  drone  coml^  from  the  brood -nest,  j 
and  putting  in  surplus  boxes.   Mr.  W.  B.  j 
House  made  a  very  large  crop  of  comb  lion-  j 
ey  by  this  means,  some  years  ago.    He  took 
both  drone  and  worker  comb,  however,  as 
fast  as  the  bees  built  it  in  the  brood-cham-  i 
ber,  cut  out  the  pieces,  and  put  it  in  surplus-  ' 
boxes.    The    greatest  objection    to   this , 
course  would  be  the  trouble  and  time.  I 


A  BBTTEB    RECOKD  FOR  THE  ITAIj- 
lANS. 


AVERAGE    YIEIit)    PER    COLONY,  381  LBS.;  LARGEST 
YIELD  FROM  ONE  COLONY,  560  LBS. 


1^  N  page  977,  Gleanings,  1886,  Mr.  E.  Pi-ance. 
after  giving  "  The  Record  of  Two  Students  " 

^1    for  the  year  just  closed,  concludes  as  follows: 

^  "It  seems  to  me  I  hear  you  say,  '  They  must 
have  been  a  strain  of  pui-e  Italians,  or  some 
other  fancy  breed.'  Well,  they  were  a  pure  race  of 
blacks,  or  brown  bees,  as  yon  choose  to  call  them— 
those  fellows  that  some  writers  say  live  from  hand  to 
mouth— poor  despised  blacks.  They  are  not  so  poor 
H  bee  after  all.  Who  has  got  49  colonies  of  any  other 
race  that  has  done  any  better  (take  a  whole  apiary 
through),  not  pick  out  49  of  the  best?"   Well,  Mr. 

France,  I  have  an  apiary,  not  of  49,  but  of  41  colo- 
nies, that  did  much  better  than  that  of  your  stu- 
dent. They  were  about  as  pure  Italians,  too,  as  are 
to  be  found  in  this  country,  several  of  them  con- 
taining imported  queens.  Here  is  the  record:  In 
April,  1883,  1  took  41^colonies  in  rotation,  without  se- 
lection as  to  strength,  from  my  home  apiary  at 
Nauvoo,  111.,  to  a  small  prairie  village  five  miles 
east  of  me.  The  spring  was  cold  and  backward, 
and  the  whole  season  unusually  wet.  No  tim- 
ber was  within  three  miles.  Some  fruit  and  a 
few  black-locusts  were  the  only  flowers  they  had  to 
work  on  before  white  clover;  and  although  the  col- 
onies were  in  good  average  condition,  with  a  great 
plenty  of  stores,  when  removed  I  was  compelled  to 
feed  them  the  last  week  in  May  and  the  first  two 
weeks  in  .lune,  to  prevent  starvation,  one  colony 
being  almost  starved  before  I  dlscovei-ed  that  they 
were  short.  But  such  a  mass  of  bees !  I  never  saw 
the  like  befox-e,  nor  have  I  seen  it  since.  The  ten 
large  Quinby  frames  were.falmost  a  solid  mass  of 
brood,  and  the  hive  and  surplus  box  were  overflow- 
ing with  bees.  The  removal  seems  to  have  stimu- 
lated them  to  excessive  breeding.  The  white-clover 
honey-flow  began  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
lasted  all  through  July,  followed  by  buckwheat  and 
heart's-ease  in  August,  and  ending  with  Spanish  ! 
needle,  wild  artichoke,  goldenrod,  etc.,  September 
30.  The  total  yield  from  the  41  colonies  was  11,550 
lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  or  an  average  of  281  lbs. 
per  colony.  Greatest  yield  of  any  one  colony.  560 
lbs.  I  had  no  swarms— at  least,  none  were  seen. 
T  followed  the  tienng-u])  plan,  always  being  watch- 
ful that  each  colonj'  had  plenty  of  room  for  storing 
honey. 

T  began  the  season  with  63  surplus  boxes,  with 


frames  full  of  empty  comb.  1  ended  the  season 
with  95.  I  used  full  sheets  of  foundation  built  out 
in  frames.  My  plan  was,  as  soon  as  the  first  box 
was  about  half  full,  to  raise  it  up  and  put  an  empty 
one  under  it.  They  continued  to  work  mainly  in  the 
upper  box;  and  when  the  combs  were  about  three- 
fourths  sealed  we  extracted  them  and  placed  the 
box  with  the  extracted  combs  below  again,  next  to 
the  brood-chamber.  During  the  first  24  days  of  July, 
each  14  colonies  gave  us  one  barrel  of  honey  '.560 
lbs.  net)  every  eight  days.  This  apiary  is  located  on 
the  premises  of  Mr.  William  Thorubur,  Powelton, 
Hancock  Co.,  111.  Mr.  Thornbur  received  ono-flfth 
of  the  honey  as  his  share,  for  location,  etc. 

I  hitvf  had  large  yields  from  some  of  my  other 
apiaries,  but  none  have  ever  equaled  this  one.  1 
have  had  considerable  experience  with  the  Italians, 
the  black  (or  bi-own),  and  the  Cyprian  bees,  and  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  would  not  have  either  of  the 
latter  breeds  as  a  gift,  for  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  conditioned  that  I  must  not  Italian- 
ize them,  although  I  much  prefer  the  Cyprians  to 
the  blacks.  I  find  but  one  fault  with  the  Cyprians 
—their  unconquerable  crossness.  Were  it  not  for 
this  I  should  prefer  them  to  the  Italians,  as  I  find  the 
former  equal  to  the  latter  in  every  other  respect, 
and  much  more  prolific— one  of  the  best  qualities  of 
a  profitable  race  of  bees.  Emil  J.  Baxter. 

Nauvoo,  111. 

Friend  B.,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  ooming  forward  in  defense  of  the 
Italians.  Other  circumstances,  however, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  your 
enormous  product.  Five  Jiundred  and  six- 
ty pounds  from  one  colony,  in  one  season, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  reports  ever  put  on 
record.  The  locality  must  be  excellent,  and 
the  season  was  probably  very  favorable. 


DOOLITTLE'S    QUEEN  -  CELL  PRO- 
TECTOR. 


ALSO    SOMETHING     FROM    AWAY     OVV    IN  SOHTH 
AERICA. 


§OME  months  ago  I  wrote  you  a  few  items  about 
bees  and  honey  in  this  vicinity,  and  my  own 
experience  in  changing  from  vicious  hybrids 
to  Italians.  Before  the  work  was  finished, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  gave  us  the  description 
of  his  wire-cloth  cell-protector,  and  that  "  Yankee 
notion  "  was  worth  more  to  lue  tlian  the  cost  of 
your  journal,  for  it  settled  three  colonies  that  had 
previously  destroyed  q\ieens  and  cells  most  provok- 
ingly.  So  much  time  was  lost  b\  rt-aring  and  intro- 
ducing queens,  when  the  honey-tlow  was  best,  that 
my  increase  was  oiiIn  from  i;{  to  20  colonies,  and 
my  honey-crop  only  twenty  -  seven  gallons;  but  it 
seems  that,  in  at  least  one  part  of  the  world,  that 
passes  for  fabulous  s\iccess.  1  re|)orte(l  it  to  a  lady 
who  was  once  a  member  of  my  household,  hut  has 
been  some  years  a  missionai-y  in  ("a)>c  Colony.  You 
may  be  interested  in  an  cxtriift  Irom  ij  reply  re- 
ceived a  few  days  ago: 

"  What  a  nice  lot  of  honey  to  get  Iroiii  i:{  stands: 
and  that  reminds  me  that  we  arc  reveling  in  honey 
just  now.  We  had  tine  rains  this  spring,  so  the 
bees  found  plenty  to  work  on,  and  the  honey  is  very 
delicious.  The  honey-plant  is  evidently  a  variety  of 
what  we  call  candy-tul'l.  It  grows  in  great  profu- 
sion in  the  fields,  springing  up  after  every  slight 
shower.  The  honey  is  whiter  than  our  white-clover, 
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though  T  do  not  think  it  so  flue  in  flavor.  The  bees 
are  all  native  stock,  and  verj'  vicious,  I  hear. 

"The  honey  is  taken  in  the  good  old  way,  killing 
two-thirds  of  the  bees  by  smoking  the  '  gum,' and 
so  stupefying  the  otliers  that  they  hardly  recover. 
I  think  nearly  all  to  whom  I  have  described  our  way  I 
of  handling  bees  and  honey  ha\'e  looked  upon  it  as 
abfgcnim.  1  mentioned  to  some  of  ray  teachers 
last  night  the  amount  of  honey  yon  had  taken,  and 
described  tlie  operation  of  the  extractor:  but  they 
seemed  all  to  think  it  just  an  American  yarn.  If  1 
had  told  them  you  had  nun  a  ghost  in  some  of  your 
wanderings  they  would  have  believed  it.  1  rather 
think  we  shall  have  soraetliing  to  talk  about  when 
we  meet." 

Ft  will  reinforce  this  lady's  reputation  for  veraci- 
ty-, and  may  possibly  introduce  your  wares  to  a  nyw 
and  needy  region,  if  you  will  send  a  copy  of  your 
catalogue,  and  a  specimen  number  of  Gi-kan- 
iNGS.  to  Miss  T.  M.  (,'anipbell.  Kockland  Seminai-y, 
Cradock.  Cape  Colony.  British  South  Africa.  I  send 
you  stamps  enough  to  pay  the  postage,  if  the  pai-cel 
does  not  exceed  four  ounces.        David  Sthang. 

Lincohi.  Tenn.,  Dec.  30,  1886. 

My  good  friend  S.,  when  you  want  us  to 
send  price  lists  or  sample  copies  of  (tLean- 
ING8  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  do 
not,  we  beg  of  you,  take  the  trouble  to  send 
us  stamps.  We  are  just  watcliing  for 
chances  to  get  Gleanings  aw  ay  off  into  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  and  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  how  many  stamps 
it  takes  to  get  it  there.  We  are  very  much 
pleased  to  get  the  good  news  from  your 
friend,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
her  Gleanings  for  a  year ;  for',  be  it  known 
to  you  and  all  other  friends  of  the  mission- 
ary work,  that  it  has  for  year^  been  our  es- 
tablished custom  to  send"  Gleanings  free 
of  charge  to  any  or  all  missionaries  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  so  long  as  they  care  to 
read  it:  so,  give  iis  the  names  of  those 
among  your  friends  who  are  laboring  in 
missionary  fields.  AVe  w^ant  modern  bee 
culture  taught  wherever  civilization  extends. 
—In  regard  to  the  queen-cell  protector,  some 
time  ago  friend  Doolittle  mailed  us  a  sam- 
ple, and  told  us  we  were  at  liberty  to  make 
and  sell  as  many  as  we  pleased.  The  price 
will  be  3  cents  each  ;  15  cents  for  10.  or  .SI. 00 
per  100.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  3  cents  for 
10,  or  20  cents  per  100  for  postage.  And  in 
order  to  start  on  the  right  basis,  I  think  we 
will  place  So. 00  to  friend  Doolittle's  credit 
for  what  he  has  done  toward  giving  them  to 
the  public. 


BEE  liEGISLATION,  AGAIN. 


MKS.  HARRISON'S  VIEWS. 

R.  EDITOR:— I  am  very  sorry  to  see  such  a 
covetous  and  selfish  spirit  manifested 
among  bee-keepers  as  to  favor  legislation 
that  would  deprive  any  one,  so  disposed, 
of  the  pleasure  of  keeping  bees.  They 
must  be  looking  at  the  question  from  their  own 
standpoint,  and  hot  from  the  other  side.  I  well 
remember  the  time  when  1  aspired  to  be  a  bee- 
keeper. Thei-e  were  two  persons  engaged  in  the 
business  quite  extensively,  within  the  city  limits, 
at  that  time.   Both  of  them  kindly  assisted  me  in 


every  way.  One  came  and  divided  my  two  colonies 
the  tii-st  season,  charging  nothing  for  his  services; 
he  lent  me  books,  and  gave  me  sound  advice. 
Honey  at  that  time  sold  here  for  30  and  35  cents 
l)er  pound.  By  the  time  i  was  firmly  established 
in  the  business,  they  were  out  of  it.  One  of  them 
was  a  doctor,  and  he  couldn't  buy  the  privilege  of 
doctoring  the  city,  and  many  frisky  practitioners 
came  here  and  boldly  hung  out  their  signs,  so  he 
folded  his  tent  like  an  Arab,  and  stole  away.  His 
bees  were  scattei*ed  around  the  city,  and  soon  they 
had  emigrated  west.  The  other  man  had  a  large 
lumber  business,  which  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  his  bees  were  neglected,  and  soon  died 
out.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  one  person 
who  has  as  many  bees   here  as  we  have. 

A  very  pleasant  old  German,  whose  beaming  face 
reminds  me  of  friend  Muth.  comes  here  occasional- 
ly to  talk  about  bees.  1  asked  him  lately  if  he  liked 
bees.  His  countenance  lighted  up  as  he  replied, 
"Oh,  yes  I  I  like  'em.  '  This  man  is  too  feeble  to 
do  heavy  farm  work;  has  abundant  means,  and 
keeps  a  few  bees  for  the  love  of  it. 

An  old  lady  of  this  city,  past  her  threescore  and 
ten,  has  a  little  ap  ary  of  six  or  eight  colonies,  and 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  caring  for  them. 
An  old  man  past  fourscore  has  2.5  or  30  colonies. 
Now,  I  can  claim  prioritj-  of  location  over  these  old 
people,  but  I  don't  want  to  take  the  cup  of  pleasure 
from  their  trembling  hands.  Brother  Root,  you 
would  like  to  purchase  the  privilege  of  keeping  all 
the  bees  in  a  certain  district,  and  also  wouldn't 
you  like  to  sell  all  the  bee-keepers'  supplies  in  the 
L^nited  States?  Thomas  H.  Newman  could  have 
done  a  big  business  in  Chicago,  in  selling  supplies, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  mill  in  Ohio,  and  the 
cheap  labor  obtained  there.  W^as  there  anybody 
raising  peas,  lettuce,  beets,  and  cabbages,  in  Medi- 
na, before  you?  or  selling  kites  or  jack-knives?  Would 
not  your  business  be  better  if  you  could  do  all  the 
selling  in  Medina  or  the  United  States? 

I  attended  a  bee-convention  at  Monmouth,  111., 
where  one  of  the  members  complained  bitterly  be- 
cause some  others,  living  tour  or  five  miles  from 
town,  brought  their  honey  there,  and  injured  his 
market.  He  said,  "They  might  take  it  somewhere 
else."  This  same  man  brought  honey  to  Peoria, 
and  injured  my  market.  Mks.  L.  Harrison. 

Peoria,  111. 

Mrs.  H.,  I  fear  you  are  a  little  uncharita- 
ble in  your  opening  remarks,  although  I  do 
feel  a  good  deal  as  you  do  about  the  matter 
as  you  put  it.  I  think,  how^ever,  that  all  of 
us  who  know  Dr.  C.  C.  ^liller  know  he  is 
not  looking  at  the  matter  from  any  selfish 
standpoint,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  con- 
stantly considering  the  gTeatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  You  are  mistaken,  my 
h-iend-— I  do  not  want  the  privilege  of  sell- 
ing all  the  bee-supplies  in  the  United 
States.  A  great  part  of  our  business  is 
fitting  out  supply-dealers  with  machinery 
and  appliances,  and  we  always  invite  them 
to  look  over  our  works,  take  dimensions  of 
every  thing,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  them 
copy  our  plans.  The  saving  of  freight 
alone  in  making  hives  and  section  boxes  is  a 
very  great  argument  in  favor  of  having  sup- 
ply-dealers located  at  central  points  aU  over 
oiir  country.  We  may  be  thoughtless  in 
some  of  our  remarks  and.  suggestions,  my 
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good  friend,  but  I  am  sure  we  are  not, 
many  of  us,  so  narrow-minded  as  the  man 
who  thought  his  neighbors  might  take  their 
honey  somewhere  else. 


THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  UNION. 


FRIEND  HEDDON'S  IDEAS  UPON  THE  SAME. 


FTER  reading  our  highly  respected  sister 
Harrison's  talk  about  the  Bee-Keepers'  Un- 
ion, and  your  foot-notes  on  page  11,  I,  being 
the  founder  of  the  organization,  or,  perhaps, 
T  might  better  say,  originator  of  the  same, 
and  am  now  serving  the  second  year  as  president  of 
the  same,  and  to-day,  as  ever,  believe  with  Prof. 
Cook  and  many  other  intelligent  and  honest  bee- 
keepers, that,  if  properly  supported  and  managed, 
it  will  prove  a  great  success  and  blessing,  it  may 
not  displease  you  by  my  suggesting  a  few  thoughts 
contrary  to  Mrs.  Harrison's  article.  I  believe  that 
neither  Mrs.  Harrison  nor  yourself  have  looked  at 
this  question  from  the  right  standpoint.  Ask  your- 
self, first,  Is  bee-keeping,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
legitimate  and  useful  business?  Certainly  you  will 
say,  "  Yes."  Now,  admitting  that  we  may  follow  it 
as  a  business,  are  we  not  entitled  to  the  same  rights, 
vs.  the  rights  of  others,  that  other  lines  of  legiti- 
mate business  are  entitled  to?  A  railroad  cuts 
through  a  farm  because  it  can  not  run  under  it  nor 
afford  to  go  around  it.  The  odor  of  horse-stables 
is  allowed  to  waft  out  upon  the  breeze,  because 
it  is  impracticably  expensive  to  absorb  it  in  the 
barn^  and  horse-keeping  is  a  legitimate  business. 
When  bees  are  kept  so  close  to  land  not  owned 
by  the  keeper  that  persons  traversing  that  land  are 
liable  to  be  stung  by  the  bees  in  defense  of  their 
hives,  T  hold  that  keeper  responsible,  because  he 
can  prosecute  the  business  successfully  without 
keeping  such  bees  in  such  manner  and  in  such 
places  that  any  one  need  be  stung  by  them  in  de- 
fense of  their  homes,  unless  the  person  stung  is 
trespassing  upon  the  land  of  the  bee-keeper,  in 
which  case  said  person  will  be  held  by  law  and  rea- 
son to  abide  by  the  consequences.  I  have  surveyed 
the  ground  many  times,  and  firmly  believe  that  any 
rights  less  than  those  mapped  out  above  will  re- 
duce our  business  to  an  uncertain  "  child's  play," 
alike  damaging  to  producers  and  consumers,  and 
tending  to  keep  us  in  constant  litigation.  For  13 
years  I  kept  from  16  to  1*^0  colonies  within  30  feet  of 
our  house,  and  the  same  distance  from  a  neighbor's 
house,  in  the  most  thickly  settled  portion  oi'  the 
town,  and  in  all  that  time  no  person,  outside  of  the 
yard,  was  stung  by  one  of  my  bees  in  defense  of 
their  homes.  A  small  boy  was  stung  in  the  foot  Uy 
stepping  on  a  bee  at  work  while  on  white  clover. 
This  took  place  about  40  rods  from  the  apiary .  His 
father,  a  Jewish  clothier,  asked  me  if  I  ought  not  to 
rfemove  the  bees  from  the  towu.  I  told  him  that  I 
might  move  them  when  he  would  move  from  his 
barn  a  stock  of  rat,  mink,  and  skunk  skins  whijh 
he  kept  constantly  in  stock,  and  which  were  as  con- 
stantly wafting  their  odor  into  our  doors  and  win- 
dows, which  were  about  13  rods  distant.  He  replied, 
"Oh!  that's  all  right;  1  didn't  expect  you  to  re- 
move your  bees  unless  you  wanted  to." 

You  see,  the  reason  why  we  are  overreached  in 
our  natural  rights  is  because  the  people  attach  no 
more  dignity  or  importance  to  honey-producing 


now  than  when  the  product  was  produced  in  fence- 
corners  in  "  skeps,"  and  was  a  dripping  mixture 
of  bee-bread  and  honey. 

In  my  first  letter  upon  the  subject  of  our  I'nion. 
anticipating  its  possible  tendency  to  create  trouble. 
I  guarded  against  it  by  particularizing  that  any 
member  asking  aid  of  the  Union  must  be  able  to 
show  that  no  trouble  was  brewing  at  the  time  he 
became  a  member,  it  being  the  duty  of  directors  to 
look  into  this  matter  in  every  case  when  asking  the 
Union  for  aid.  I  believe  this  important  feature  iias 
been  omitted  from  the  by-laws.  With  this  added, 
and  the  already  healthy  arrangement  that  the 
Union  shall  not  bear  all  of  the  e.vpeiiso  (and,  I 
should  like  to  add,  except  where  tlie  defendant  is 
poor),  but  about  two-thirds  of  it,  I  think  Mi-.  New- 
man tells  us,  I  see  no  danger  from  any  of  the  bad 
results  depicted  by  Mrs.  Harrison.  The  Union  pro- 
poseSato  defend  nothing  but  evident  rights;  and  its 
board  of  directors,  after  carefully  examing  the  law 
and  the  facts,  will  surely  be  able  judges  and  hon- 
est exponents  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  I  feel  that 
you,  friend  Root,  are  not  saying  as  much  in  tavoj  of 
our  interests  as  simple  justice  warrants. 

FRIEND  MILLER'S  LE(ilSLATI()N . 

I  have  been  opposingDr.  Miller's  proposed  "  legis- 
lation for  bee-keepers,"  through  the  A.  B. ./..  and  ] 
want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  him  fully  in  nearly  ev- 
ery point  he  makes  on  page  IT  of  your  last  issue,  ex- 
cept that  I  believe  it  can  and  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  law  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  in  no 
other  way.  I  know  that  the  results  of  this  natural 
law  are  sometimes  not  in  harmony  with  our  highest 
conception  of  right;  but  in  this  case  1  think  they 
ai-e,  and  that  by  it,  is  the  best  and  only  possible  way 
to  bring  about  the  ends  desii  ed  by  friend  Miller. 
Any  way,  be  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  candid, 
clear,  and  concise  style  in  which  he  lias  vanquished 
his  opponents.  To  mj-  mind,  lie  never  wrote  a  bet- 
ter ai'ticle  for  our  journals.  We  have  held  conven- 
tion after  convention,  and  written  essay  after  essay 
devoted  exclusively  to  "getting  on"  in  the  pvodiK^- 
tion  of  honey,  and  now  we  begin  to  feel  how  pover- 
ty-stricken we  are,  regarding  our  knowledge  and 
works  which  enable  us  to  add  tinuncial  success  to 
that  of  successful  producing.  I  trust  that,  before 
next  swarming-time— in  this  latitude— we  may  hold 
a  convention  devoted  exchisi\  ely  lo  a  few  very  im- 
portant subjects,  closely  relating  to  our  success, 
but  not  in  the  line  of  produeliou.  There  is  iniich 
else  to  look  after. 

THE  HUTCHINSON   P  .\  M  I'H  I  ,K'r. 

1  have  seen  yours  and  friend  H;iss"  call  to  friend 
Hutchinson  to  give  us  a  pamphlet  <>n  the  subject  of 
the  non-use  of  fdn.  in  1  lood-ehsinilK'is.  which  is  as 
imj)Ortant  as  it  is  origiiiiil.  Our  bc-ar  ty  thanks  and 
profoundest  honors  are  due  to  fi  ii  iid  H.  for  his  work 
in  this  direction,  w;hich  has  becMi  asdiligent  and  suc- 
cessful as  novel.  Who  among  us  can  write  a  terse»". 
more  vigorous,  or  clearer  ireiitise  on  t  h  s  or  any  oth- 
er apicultural  subject,  than  friend  H.V  The  ;:ddition 
of  other  subjects,  with  Its  con^e(luent  enlargement 
of  the  pamphlet,  I  am  sure  would  be  puztdbyus 
all.  We  have  none  too  many  bookfs  devoted  to  our 
chosen  pursuit,  particularly  fiom  such  men  as 
W.  Z.  H.,  who  possesses  in  so  high  a  degree  success- 
ful, practical  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  clearly 
impart  itto  others  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
I  am  •confident  I  should  profit  by  it. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.  ,1.\mks  Hkddon. 
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WHAT  TO  DO,  AND  HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  WHILE  DOING  IT. 


Thf  pastures  arc  clothed  with  flocks:  the  valleys  also  arc  covei-cd  over  tv 
tbey  also  sing-.- 


Continued  from  Ike.  15 
CIIAPTEK  XXXIII. 

ais 

AVhat  a  gloiious  i»roraise.  friends,  is  the 
little  verse  above  I  and  how  well  it  conies  in 
witli  onr  talks  thron^ii  the  pievions  chap- 
ters I  IJut  if  we  wonid  receive  these  i)roni- 
ises  we  mnst  set  about  it  and  do  onr  part, 
even  thou.i>h  it  be  the  middle  of  .Fanuary. 
and  ill  the  de})th  of  winter.  The  question  is 
sometimes  asked,  what  we  can  do  in  the 
winter  time.  A  younji-  friend  is  just  now 
visitinu'  me.  who  is  ureatly  taken  up  with 
the  idea  of  earninf>-  a  livelihood  for  himself, 
wife,  and  a  baby  fifteen  months  old.  on  his 
farm  of  twelve  and  a  half  acres.  He  has 
just  taken  home  with  him  a  lot  of  books  and 


til  corn;  they  shout  for  joy. 


tine.  Then  you  plow  furrows,  using  the  dou- 
ble-mold board  plow.  or.  if  you  have  not  one. 
go  down  and  back  with  a  common  plow,  and 
then  the  manure  is  spread  in  these  furrows. 
For  celery,  it  needs  to  be  old.  thoroughly 
rotted  manure.  Then  he  says.  Spi'ead  it 
evenly,  knock  it  to  pieces  with  a  hoe  or  po- 
tato-hook, mixing  more  or  less  soil  with  it, 
and  get  it  at  any  rate  well  hroken  to  pieces." 
AVe  have  tried  tlie  plan,  and  it  certainly 
gives  good  results  :  but  the  labor  of  break- 
ing the  manure  to  pieces  is  rather  expensive. 
As  soon  as  we  commenced  at  it  I  began  to 
wonder  if  there  \Nas  not  some  better  way. 


l)apers  to  read:  but  fiom  the  talk  I  have  j  I  have  suggested,  in  some  former  chapter, 
had  with  him.  I  am  afraid  he  is  reading  too  giving  it  to  the  pigs,  and  inducing  them  to 
much  and  working  too  little.  T  don't  be-  '  root  it  over  and  break  it  up. 
lieve  it  is  best  for  a  farmer  or  gardener  to  I  A  few  days  ago  I  struck  upon  another  plan 
spend  much  time  in  reading  during  day-  ■  for  fining  manure.  We  brought  in  quite  a 
light,  in  the  winter  time.  As  soon  as  it  is  |  quantity  and  put  it  under  the  benches  of  the 
light  enough  to  see  outdoors,  we  ought  to  \  greenhouse,  preparatory  to  tilling  our  boxes 
be  hard  at  work  with  brain  and  muscle  at  \  for  transplanting  celery,  cabbage-plants,  etc. 
something,  and  do  our  reading  before  day-  :  The  manure  was  good,  but  it  was  in  lumps 
light  in  the  morning  or  during  the  long  win-  |  and  chunks:  and  as  it  was  rather  damp  it 
ter  evenings:  and  one  of  the  things  to  be  j  was  quite  a  task  to  break  it  up  with  rakes 
done  is  to  look  after  the  manure  in  the  winter  i  and  sieves.  Our  brood  of  chickens  that  were 
time;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  |  raised  to  catch  green  flies  in  the  greenhouse 
rREPARiNCx  A^D  APPLYING  MANL'KE.     ;  got  too  big  for  the  pui'pose :  and  as  they 


In  Chapter  XIX.  we  talked  about  dilferent 
methods  of  procuring  or  making  manure  at 
home  on  the  farm,  or  on  our  ten-acre  farm, 
if  you  choose.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
matter  of  getting  our  manure  in  shape  to 
apply  it  to  the  ground,  and  of  applying  it. 
If  your  manure  is  piled  up  in  a  heap  it  will 
get  hot.  and  burn  itself  uj) :  and  this  must, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  allowed.  It 
wants  forking  over  and  stirring  up  :  in  fact, 
it  wants  hrmkimj  up.  In  all  of  onr  books  on 
gardening  and  farming,  we  hear  this  matter 
recommended  over  and  over  again.  In  the 
excellent  little  work  entitled.  "Gardening 
for  Young  and  Old.  "  by  Joseph  Harris  (au- 
thor of  '  AValks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm." 
etc.),  he  goes  over  the  matter  again  and 
again  in  his  directions  for  producing  almost 
every  crop,  and  says  that  the  manure  must 
be  pounded  up  and  broken  up  before  it  is 
mixed  in  with  the  soil.  1  was  especially 
struck  with  his  directions  for  raising  a  nice 
crop  of  celeiy.  First,  we  are  to  roll  and 
plow  and  harrow,  and  roll  and  plow  and 
harrow  again,  until  the  ground  is  light  and 


showed  great  dexterity  in  scratching  when- 
ever they  were  permitted  to  get  on  the  let- 
tuce-beds. I  took  the  hint  and  confined  them 
with  Avire-cloth  poultry-netting  under  the 
benches.  A  little  wheat  scattered  among  it 
did  the  business.  A  hen  and  chickens  can 
break  up  dirt  or  manure,  probably  better 
than  any  machine  ever  invented.  As  they 
oftentimes  "  work  for  nothing  and  board 
themselves.*"  why  not  turn  their  wonderful 
talents  in  that  direction  into  some  useful 
channel  ?  Our  poultry-journals  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  say,  and  keep  talking  constantly 
to  us,  about  providing  employment  for  the 
fowls  in  winter,  (.father  forest-leaves,  or 
provide  cut  straw :  then  scatter  your  grain 
among  this  and  let  them  scratch  it  out. 
Now.  it  would  cost  me  money  to  gather  for- 
est-leaves at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  it 
would  cost  me  money,  also,  to  provide  cut 
straw  ;  but  our  manure-heap  under  the  shed 
(pictured  in  Chapter  XXXI.)  is  right  handy 
to  the  poultry.  They  had  been  digging  it 
over  some,  and  I  took  down  a  rake,  provided 
myself  with  corn  and  wheat-screenings,  and 
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very  soon  had  the  grain  scattered  through 
the  coarse  manure.  Why,  it  just  made  a 
"picnic"  among  the  Brahmas  that  had  been 
standing  idle,  first  on  one  toot  and  then  on 
the  other;  and  this  morning  1  heard  a  cho- 
rus of  cackles  that  pretty  surely  indicates 
that  eggs  are  not  far  in  the  future,  even  if  it 
is  only  the  first  week  in  January.  Now, 
friends,  instead  of  being  annoyed  by  the 
scratching  of  the  poultry,  can  we  not  turn 
this  scratching  into  a  useful  channel,  so  that 
the  more  scratching  they  do  the  more  we 
feel  happy  ?  Terry  tried  to  arrange  his 
work,  you  remember,  so  that  he  felt  happy 
when  it  rained  on  his  potatoes  ;  but  if  it  did 
not  rain,  he  felt  happy  because  it  gave  him 
a  chance  to  get  in  his  clover.  There  may  be 
other  domestic  animals  that  can  be  employed 
to  break  up,  fine,  turn  over,  and  prevent 
from  heating,  our  accumulations  of  manure- 
heaps,  but  I  have  not  discovered  them. 
While  on  the  subject,  I  might  add,  that,  if 
the  manure  from  the  poultry-house  is  placed 
on  the  manure-heap,  and  worked  over  in  the 
way  I  have  suggested;  I  think  it  will  be  the 
easiest  method  of  applying  it  to  our  ground, 
and  I  think  it  will  also  do  the  most  good. 
Now,  although  you  may  keep  a  very  large 
flock  of  fowls,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
can  work  a/7  your  manure  up  that  is  to  be 
used  on  your  grounds.  Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  machinery  to  do  this  work  ? 
In  my  former  chapters  I  have  several  times 
alluded  to  the  manure-spreader,  but  I  have 
only  now  got  ready  to  consider  the  machine 
fully.  We  give  a  picture  of  the  latest  im- 
provements in  this  line,  so  far  as  1  kuow, 
below. 


ui)  the  manure  by  revolving  so  rapidly  that 
it  breaks  and  tears  manure  of  any  descrip- 
tion, as  the  machine  moves  along.  Instead 
of  having  a  man  to  throw  it  off  in  foiksful. 
without  breaking  it  up.  the  machine  throws 
!  it  ofi:',  scatters  it  more  evenly  than  coulil 
possibly  be  done  by  hand,  and  at  the  same 
j  time  tears  it  to  pieces  and  breaks  it  up  fine. 
I  in  away  that  no  sort  of  handwoik  could 
I  possibly  do.  The  great  objection  to  these 
i  machines  has  been  their  cost,  which  used  to 
be  from  S125  to  :?loO.  They  are  now.  how- 
ever, reduced  to  about  an  even  hundred, 
and  that  for  the  very  best  machines  made, 
so  far  as  I  know.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
price,  the  manufacturers  who  produce  the 
machine  shown  above  had.  in  1S84,  sold 
nearly  1000  machines  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  They  furnish  a  list  of 
parties  using  them,  so  those  who  want  to 
buy  can  ordinarily  see  the  machines  at  work, 
without  going  a  very  great  distance  from 
home.  Of  course,  it  would  not  pay  one  to 
invest  in  such  a  machine  unless  he  has  a 
good  many  loads  of  manure  to  spread.  Let 
us  figure  it  this  way:  The  interest  on  the 
money  would  ordinarily  be  .S6.00  a  year.  If 
the  machine  is  carefully  housed  and  proper- 
ly used,  it  would  probably  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  so  you  might  say  that  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machine  would  be  per- 
haps as  much  more  as  the  interest;  there- 
fore, unless  the  machine  can  be  made  to  be 
worth  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  year,  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  buy  one.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  fact  that  it  puts  all  the  manure  on 
the  ground  in  so  much  better  shape  than 
can  be  done  without  it,  as  well  as  in  saving 


MANIJRK-SPKKADEH  AT  WORK,  BKOA  DC  ASTINO, 


You  will  notice  the  cylinder,  with  si)ikes 
in  its  circumference,  something  like  the  cyl- 
inder of  a  thrashing-machine.   This  tears 


of  time,  it  might  be  best  to  make  the  pm- 
chase,  even  if  the  lime  saved  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
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a  year.   1  believe  it  takes  about  20  or  30  : 
minutes  for  a  good  stout  man  to  scatter  a  i 
load  of  manure.   A  spreader  will  do  it  as  j 
(luick  as  a  team  can  go  from  one  end  of  the  j 
lot  to  the  other.    In  fact,  we  have  our  heaps  j 
of  manure  at  each  end  of  the  lot,  so  that  we  \ 
throw  a  load  on  at  one  end,  drive  across,  j 
load  up  again,  go  back,  and  so  on.  Our 
best  authorities  on  market -gardening  rec- 
ommend from  tifty  to  one  hundred  loads  of  I 
manure  per  acre,  every  season ;  suppose, 
however,  we  say  2o.   A  man  with  10  acres 
of  land  to  be  manured  each  year  would  have 
2-50  loads  to  spread.   If  the  labor  saved  by 
the  use  of  the  spreader  amounts  to  only  10 
cts.  a  load,  we  should  have  S2-5.00,  and  I 
think  it  would  pay  well,  under  the  above 
circumstances,  to  purchase  a  spreader.   In  \ 
view,  however,  of  the  hetter  results  to  be  ob-  ■ 
tained,  we  might  say  it  would  pay  with  only 


joining  fai-mers  had  from  12  to  15.  There  is  much 
manure  hauled  out  and  put  in  piles  that  is  a  waste. 

C.  H.  McCCLLOUOH. 

Troy,  Ohio,  Nov.  23, 1886. 

The  point  made  in  the  above  is,  I  think, 
an  excellent  one.  I  know  that  about  all  the 
leading  authorities  on  agriculture  are  now 
recommending  that  manure  be  not  put  on 
the  ground  until  either  just  before  the  crop 
is  ])ut  in,  or  even  after  the  seed  is  put  in,  as 
above ;  and  some  advise  that  half  of  the 
manure  be  put  on  at  the  time  the  crop  is  put 
in  the  ground,  and  the  other  half  to  be  put 
between  the  rows  when  the  Crop  is  partly 
grown.  Peter  Henderson  emphatically  ad- 
vises, in  his  recent  writings,  that  the  ma- 
nure be  finely  spread  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  after  the  ground  is  all  properly  tit- 
ted,  instead  of  being  plowed  under. 

The  best  machine  for  working  the  manure 
into  the  ground  after  it  is  spread  by  the  ma- 


TiiE  ac:mi:  c 
live  acres  to  be  manured  every  season.  In 
regard  to  tiiis  latter  point,  1  submit  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  Ohio  men,  that  the  manu-  i 
faclurers  of  the  manure-spreader  sent  me  i 
some  time  ago  :  i 

Mffitiix.  Kemp  A-  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:—  j 
I  thought  T  would  send  you  a  line  in  regard  to  my  i 
manure-spreader.   I  have  been  using  it  about  three 
years,  hauling  out  from  200  to  300  loads  per  year, 
and  have  had  no  occasion  for  repairs  of  our  own  ' 
breaking.   I  have  been  hauling  pure  cow-dung  to- 
day that  we  could  not  have  spread  off  a  wagon  with 
forks.   I  would  not  take  $200  for  mine  and  be  with-  , 
out  it.   I  can  unload  quicker  than  four  men  can 
load  it.   When  I  loan  it  out  I  charge  $1.00  per  day 
for  it.   A  word  in  regard  to  its  use  on  my  wheat  i 
ground.  I  sow  my  wheat,  then  go  over  it  with  the  ■ 
spreader,  putting  on  about  15  loads  to  the  acre. 
This  year  I  had  27  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  ad- 
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nure-spreader,  is  the  Acme  harrow,  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  Chapter  XXVI. 
Where  the  manure  is  spread  over  the 
ground  after  the  crop  is  partly  up,  of  course 
the  full-sized  Acme  can  not  be  used ;  but  the 
manufacturers  have  lately  brought  out  what 
they  call  the  Acme  cultivator,  figured  above. 

This  Avorks  the  manure  in  beautifully, 
and  is  the  best  cultivator  I  have  got  hold  of 
for  breaking  the  crust  on  the  ground,  wwk- 
ing  it  up  fine,  and  leaving  the  ground  level 
after  it  is  passed  over.  We  have  used  it 
during  the  past  season,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  between  the  rows  of  celery,  un- 
til the  plants  were  large  enough  to  need  a 
little  earthing-up.  A  neighbor  has  also 
used  it  for  cultivating  corn  ;  and  although 
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he  has  a  tM'o-horse  cultivator,  he  used  this, 
saying  it  did  the  best  work  in  the  cornfield 
of  any  thing'  they  ever  had  a  horse  hitched  to. 

I  have  said  so  much  in  favor  of  the  ma- 
nure-spreader. I  will  now  mention  its  disad- 
vantages, so  far  as  I  can.  after  liaving  used 
it  part  of  one  season  and  the  whole  of  anotli- 
er.  First,  it  needs  a  good  stout  team  to  work 
it,  especially  if  you  have  manure  in  solid 
hard  chunks,  or  cow-manure,  as  mentioned 
above  :  nnd  even  with  a  good  stout  team  it 
is  not  advisable  to  put  on  as  heavy  a  load  as  the 
same  team  would  ordinarily  draw  on  a  wagon. 
There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  but  we  have  tested  it 
pretty  thoroughly.  We  buy  our  manure  all 
over  the  town,  and  buy  it  at  so  much  a  load; 
therefore  it  is  desirable  to  get  about  as  much 
as  the  horses  can  draw  conveniently.  ( )f 
course,  we  liave  a  good  team  :  but  if  we  put 
on  as  much  as  the  horses  can  draw,  it  is  a 
pretty  severe  strain  on  the  machinery.  We 
at  first  tried  tramping  the  manure  down, 
but  this  will  not  answer,  for  two  reasons  : 
It  gets  two  much  weight  on  the  machinery 
when  the  manure  is  heavy,  and  the  strain  is 
much  more  severe  on  the  cylinder  that  picks 
it  up.  On  a  recent  visit  through  adjoining 
counties  I  noticed  tliat  those  using  manure- 
spreaders  drew  their  manure  to  the  fields  in 
wagons,  and  threw  it  down  in  heaps  at  each 
end  of  the  field,  as  I  have  described.  Tlie 
machine  was  then  set  so  as  to  spread  a  load 
in  going  once  across. This  necessitates,  of 
course,  pitching  the  manure  on  to  the  ground, 
and  then  from  tlie  ground  on  to  the  spreader. 
1  remonstrated  at  this,  calling  it  a  waste  of 
time :  but  they  told  me  I  would  lind  it  again 
in  the  end,  and  our  experience  has-  proved 
tliem  to  be  correct.  To  have  the  manure 
spread  nicely  and  rapidly,  it  must  not  be 
packed  in  the  spreader  at  all.  Let  it  lie  just 
as  lightly  as  you  can  throw  it  in  :  and  al- 
though you  can  work  it  when  piled  above 
the  sides  of  the  box,  especially  when  the  ma- 
nure is  very  light,  as  a  rule  the  stopping  ne- 
cessitated by  so  doing  to  run  the  box  forward 
and  pitch  tlie  manure  back  on  to  the  empty 
space  takes  more  time  than  to  throw  in  just 
what  will  spread  without  stopping.  Better 
follow  the  printed  directions  the  manufac- 
turers send  out  with  the  machines.  We 
have  had  some  repairs  to  pay  for  in  conse- 
quence of  trying  methods  of  our  own.  Our 
friend  in  the  letter  above  speaks  of  loaning 


*Where  two  teams  are  accessible,  one  may  draw 
the  manure  to  tbe  lot,  and  pitch  it  directly  from  the 
wag-on  to  the  spreader,  some  extra  piles  being  plac- 
ed in  advance  on  the  ground,  to  keep  the  spreader 
«-oiug  until  the  team  gets  back. 


the  machine  to  neighbors.  It  de]>ends  upon 
who  the  neighbors  are.  On  one  occasion  a 
neighbor  set  his  hired  man  at  work  with  it. 
and  it  was  run  without  oil  until  two  of  the 
wheels  were  cut  so  as  to  be  worthless.  It 
seems  to  me  the  better  way  wou'd  be  to  liave 
the  man.  who  is  accustomed  to  \\()ik  with 
the  machine,  go  with  it.  for  it  is  necessarily, 
in  some  respects,  a  rather  complicated  piece 
of  machinery  ;  and.  as  friend  Terry  says,  it 
must  be  housed  or  it  will  ]trove  to  be  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  machinery. 

SPREADING   ASHES,   LIME,    PLASTEII,  SAW- 
DUST, ETC..  WITH  A  MANURE-SPKEADEll. 

1  believe  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  aslies 
are  a  benefit  on  almost  any  soil ;  but  lime 
and  plaster  may  be  needed  only  in  certain 
localites:  but  as  they  are  used  quite  exten- 
sively in  some  places.  I  presume  there  is  no 
question  as  to  their  utility.     When  I  was  a 
boy.  riding  a  hoise  for  cultivating  corn, 
even  to  my  boyish  eyes  tliere  was  a  plain 
difference  in  the  corn  that  had  received  a 
table-spoonful  of  plaster  scattered  on  tlie 
hill,  from  that  which  had  received  none,  and 
it  was  put  on  certain  rows  and  not  on  oth- 
ers, so  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
This  was  on  sandy  soil,  however.    I  ha\e 
never  seen  this  tried  on  clay  land.  In  regard 
to  sawdust,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion.     1  presume,  however,  the 
kind  of  sawdust  has  very  much  to  do  with  it. 
Sawdust  fiom  hard  wood,  such  as  is  found 
in  many  of  oui-  country  sawmills,  is.  without 
doubt,  valuable  when  it  is  old  and  well  rot- 
ted.   We  freciuently  get  such  sawdust  in  our 
vicinity  as  has  been  so  long  in  the  ice-liouse 
that  it  needs  replacing.    Two  years  ago  we 
were  offered  a  lot  of  this  kind  for  hauling  it 
away.     AVe  put  it  around  some  of  our 
strawberries  for  mulching.   The  plants  thus 
mulched  made  a  much  better  growth,  and 
I  made  larger  fruit  in  great  abundance :  l»ut 
.  as  the  sawdust  was  put  around  the  plants  by 
'  hand,  the  labor  of  putting  it  on  cost  more 
I  than  the  benefit  acci  uing  was  woi  th— unless, 
indeed,  the  benefit  shall  continue  for  a  num- 
I  ber  of  years,  which  is  not  unlikely.  WTien 
I  applied,  the  vines  were  covered  with  green 
fruit,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  hold 
;  up  the  fruit-stems  and  put  the  sawdust  up 
under  the  foliage.   The  labor  cost  me  about 
'  S2.00  for  covering  only  a  few  rods.  Now, 
had  this  been  done  with  a  manure-spreader 
at  tlie  proper  season,  the  whole  would  not 
have  cost  over  oO  cents.    It  is  well  to  look 
;  out  about  going  into  any  speculation  that  is 
I  going  to  take  such  an  amount  of  expensive 
handwork  as  the  above.   I  did  it,  principally 
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to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  beiietit  of  old  rot- 
ten sawdust.  On  our  stiff  clay  soils,  this 
old  sawdust  seems  to  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect ;  but  I  presume  swamp  muck  would 
answer  just  as  well,  and  may  be  better,  foi- 
both  of  them  aie  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  saw- 
dust is  particularly  beneficial  to  raspberries 
and  strawberries.  Who  has  not  noticed  the 
exceedingly  fine  growth  and  line  fruit  of  the 
raspberr}  and  strawberry,  when  growing 
near  decayed  stumps,  or  old  rotten  logs  y 
Xow.  with  the  man  are-spreader  we  can  put 
on  just  as  big  a  load  of  sawdust  as  we  have 
a  mind  to,  and  the  machine  will  spread  it 
over  the  ground  most  beautifully,  throwing 
it  down  between  the  foliage,  and  breaking 
up  fine  every  lump  there  may  be  in  it.*  If 
your  strawberries  are  put  in  rows  the  right 
distance  apart,  the  manure-spreader  can  be 
run  through  them  at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year,  to  spread  sawdust,  muck,  ashes,  or 
even  stable-manure ;  and  if  stable-manure 
can  be  thus  spread  among  the  plants,  just 
before  a  good  heavy  shower,  it  seems  to  do 
more  good  than  any  other  way  in  which  I 
have  applied  it.  The  machine  caii  be  set  so 
as  to  spread  at  three  different  rates  of  speed ; 
and  where  you  wish  to  put  only  a  very  thin 
sprinkling  of  lime,  ashes,  or  plaster,  over 
your  ground,. the  quantity  you  have  maybe 
spread  over  a  still  larger  area  by  having  the 
box  of  the  manure-spreader  only  half  full  or 
less.  Let  any  one  take  a  load  of  ashes,  and 
try  to  spread  it  evenly  by  hand  over  a  piece 
of  ground,  and  then  see  the  manure-spread- 
er  do  it.  and  he  will  be  satisfied  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  machine. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  friends  may  think  it 
a  little  strange  that  I  should  say  so  much  in 
praise  of  so  expensive  a  piece  of  machinery 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  spreading  manure, 
and  nothing  else,  in  a  book  that  is  wTitten 
purposely  to  tell  those  out  of  employment 
what  to  do.  To  which  I  reply,  that  people 
who  own  property  are  very  often  in  want  of 
something  to  do.  as  well  as  those  who  have 
nothing  in  this  world.  If  I  can  suggest  to  a 
farmer  or  gardener  a  w^ay  of  finding  work 
on  his  own  premises,  instead  of  besieging 
our  mills  and  factories  for  employment,  I 
think  I  am  doing  him  a  service  ;  and  in  no 
way  that  I  know  of  can  we  succeed  in  mak- 

*  If  the  sawdust  is  spread  in  the  spi-ing  or  fall,  the 
^strawberries  will  shoot  right  up  through  it,  and  it 
Avoiildn't  do  any  hurt  if  the  foliage  and  crowns  were 
covei-ed  slightly,  say  half  an  inch  or  less;  if,  how- 
ever, it  is  put  on  after  growth  has  started  in  the 
spring,  or  while  the  plants  are  growing,  the  saw- 
dust should  be  shaken  off  by  gathering  up  the 
leaves  and  lifting  them  up  to  the  light. 


ing  a  man  so  permanently  happy  and  satis- 
fied, as  by  encouraging  or  inducing  him  to 
find  employment  on  his  own  premises.  The 
enjoyment  l  esultingfrom  working  the  ground 
is  in  having  good  crops  ;  and  without  plenty 
of  good  manure. properly  applied  to  the  soil, 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  returns.  Some 
years  ago  the  matter  of  getting  honey  from 
the  gooseberry  and  currant  was  discussed 
in  one  of  our  bee-journals.    One  brother 
,  mentioned  that  the  only  time  he  ever  saw 
'  bees  gather  honey  and  build  comb  in  real 
earnest  from  goose  berry  and  currant  blossoms 
was  when  he  gave  his  Avhole  currant-patch  a 
■  tremendous  manuring.   His  wife  had  been 
.teasing  for  a  lot  of  nice  currants,  and,  to 
please  her.  he  just  covered  the  whole  ground 
with  manure.   The  bushes,  of  course,  made 
a  cori  espondingly  luxuriant  growth,  and  the 
year  after  they  not  only  had  currants  by  the 
bushel,  but  the>  had  finer  cmu'ants  than  any 
one  ever  saw  or  heard  of  before  around  there. 
Xow,  it  is  so  with  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
It  is  not.  however,  the  amount  of  manure 
I  which  is  put  on.  but  it  is  the  way  it  is  ap- 
plied.  If  you  use  your  eyes  carefully  you 
can  see  how  it  is  that  plants  take  the  ma- 
nure and  work  it  into  luxuriant  growth.  The 
manure  needs  to  be  applied  in  such  a  way 
that,  after  a  warm   summer  shower,  the 
\  dark-colored  liquid  that  comes  from  the  rna- 
:  nure  shall  go  directly  to  the  roots  of  the 
I  plants.   Xow,  many  of  the  roots  are  much 
:  nearer  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  most 
people  imagine.   The  roots  of  the  strawber- 
i  ry  and  celery  are  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
:  ground.    Why.  we  know,  without  telling, 
;  that  this  dark-colored  manure-water,  seen 
'  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  the 
;  plants   after  a  heavy  shower,  will  surely 
!  bring  the  rich  dark-green  leaves,  pushing  up 
and  bursting  forth  so  rapidly  that  they  al- 
I  most  seem  to  move.    The  finest  growth  of 
I  celery  [  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  on  a  little 
piece  of  ground  close  to  a  line  fence  between 
\  myself  and  a  neighbor.   His  manure  was 
I  on  Mgher  ground  than  the  celery- plants, 
I  and  after  a  heavy  rain  the  water  ran  down 
!  fi'om  the  manure-heap  all  over  m>  plants  in 
;  such  a  way  as  to  leave  inky  puddles  for  sev- 
eral rods.   The  celery  was  the  last  put  out 
of  the  season,  and  it  consisted  of  the  rem- 
nants of  a  bed  which  I  had  not  intended  to 
:  make  any  use  of.   Before  I  knew  it  these 
plants  had  shot  up  so  that  they  fell  over  and 
lay  sprawling  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
We  went  at  it  and  earthed  them  up  in  the 
most  approved  manner ;  but  in  a  week  they 
were  sprawling  around  again.    We  banked 
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them  as  liigii  hs  we  could,  and  then  set 
boards  on  top  of  the  ridge,  and  banked  them 
a  foot  higher.  The  celery  was  still  growing 
when  frost  came,  and  the  qualitA  is  so  crisp 
that  every  l)it  of  the  plants  is  edible— there 
is  no  hard  stalk  about  it.  They  are  so  crisp 
that,  unless  great  care  is  exercised  in  han- 
dling it,  it  snaps  uj)  like  pipe-stems.  Now, 
then,  to  raise  almost  any  kind  of  a  plant,  we 
want  the  ground  underdrained  and  then 
worked  up  mellow  and  line.  Now  work  into 
the  surface  of  this  mellow  ground  a  good  lot 
of  fine  manure,  put  (m  just  as  the  manure- 
spreader  does  it ;  then  sow  your  seeds  or  set 
out  your  plants,  and  put  on  another  thin  cov- 
ering of  manure.  If  there  should  be  a  dry 
time  after  this  last  coat  of  manure  is  spread 
over  the  surface,  there  may  be  some  of  the 
manure  lost  by  drying  up— at  least,  some 
farmers  think  there  is,  but  I  do  not  feel  sure 
of  it.  When  a  shower  does  come  so  as  to 
wet  the  surface  of  the  ground,  there  is  ma- 
nure enough  to  make  the  rain  w^ater  look 
dark-colored  ;  and  this  dark-colored  water 
around  the  seeds  and  roots  of  the  plants  is 
what  brings  the  crop.  Manure  plowed  un- 
der may  make  a  crop,  it  is  true;  but  my 
opinion  is,  that  it  takes  more,  and  does  not 
act  so  quickly,  as  the  plan  given.  A  very 
little  manure  will  color  or  darken  a  very 
large  quantity  of  rain  water.  While  J  was 
attending  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  one  of  my 
men  discovered  that  a  manure-heap  was 
heating.  He  therefore  turned  the  hose  from 
the  stables,  near  by,  on  the  heap,  and  left  it 
while  he  did  something  else.  He  let  the 
water  run  rather  longer  than  he  intended,  I 
presume.  On  my  arrival  home,  the  first  thing  \ 
1  did  was  to  take  a  lool^  over  the  grounds,  i 
Imagine  my  surprise  to  see  the  water  of  the 
creek  darkened  as  if  somebody  had  been  ! 
pouring  coffee  into  it.  I  followed  the  coffee-  | 
colored  streak  at  one  side  of  the  stream  un-  ' 
til  it  came  to  the  outlet  of  an  underdrain.  | 
Sure  enough,  the  dark-colored  liquid  was  , 
slowly  trickling  from  tlie  tiles.  I  followed  the  I 
drain  until  I  came  to  the  manure-heap,  and, 
digging  dow]i  into  it,  I  saw  that  it  was  wet. 
\  hunted  up  my  man.  but  he  insisted  that 


there  could  not  have  been  water  enough  put 
on  the  heap  to  make  any  great  waste.  Now, 
very  likely  one  load  of  good  manure  would  col- 
or a  stream  of  water  for  a  mile:  but  m>  expe- 
rience indicates  that,  whenever  the  water  is 
colored  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  eye,  it 
will  make  plants  grow^  The  (piestion  has 
often  been  asked,  if  the  system  of  under- 
draining  commonly  in  vogue  does  not  in 
this  way  sometimes  carr\  off  the  strength  of 
the  manure.  I  have  watched  the  matter  close- 
ly ;  and  although  I  have  seen  it  do  it  to  some 
extent,  after  very  heavy  rains,  I  believe  the 
loss  is  very  small  where  the  underdraining 
and  spreading  of  the  manure  was  done  as  it 
should  be.  If  the  underdrains  are  down 
fully  three  feet  in  depth,  and  your  ground  is 
w^orked  up  fine  and  soft  before  the  manure 
is  spread  on  the  surface,  this  line  soft  ground 
filters  every  thing  valuable  from  the  water 
before  it  reaches  the  underdrains.  If,  how- 
ever, your  manure  is  plowed  under,  so  as  to 
lie  on  the  bottom  of  a  hard  furrow,  and  your 
underdrains  are  filled  with  hard  lumps,  of 
course  the  first  rain  carries  the  strength  of 
the  manure  oif  to  the  roadside  or  to  the  out- 
let of  your  underdrain.  This  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against ;  and  the  Acme  har- 
row, such  as  I  have  described,  and  manure- 
spreader,  are  the  things  to  do  it. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  of  these  ma- 
chines, you  can  test  the  matter  for  yourself. 
Make  a  bed  in  the  garden,  with  a  spading- 
fork  and  rake.  Put  on  the  manure  with  the 
wheelbarrow,  and  rake  it  in  by  hand.  Mea- 
sure the  area  you  have  worked,  and  see  how 
much  it  costs  per  acre  to  do  it.  Xow  tit  an  acre 
with  modern  tools, and  figure  again  the  cost 
of  team,  interest  on  money  invested  in  tools, 
and  see  which  is  the  cheapest.  I  do  not 
mean  to  discourage  working  with  fork  and 
rake  ;  for  small  patches  for  early  vegetables 
must  oftentimes  be  got  ready  in  this  way  ; 
and  the  extra  price  received  for  the  crop  will 
pay  for  so  doing.  But  just  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  we  should  let  horse- 
power take  the  place  of  hand-power— not 
only  in  getting  the  ground  ready,  but  in 
spreading  and  working  the  manure. 


CHvVPTER  XXXIV. 

Whosoevei- shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  shallhtiinble  hitnsell' shall  be  exalted.— 
Matt.  33:  12. 

Thus  far  in  our  book  our  talk  has  been  ,  upon  our  surroundings.  We  are  also  happy 
principally  about  "  What  to  Do,"  and  but  ;  when  our  ])lans  succeed.  Most  of  us  are 
little  has  been  said  about  the  latter  part  of  |  planning  and  working  with  busy  brain, 
the  title—'-  How  to  be  Happy,"  etc.  I  think  j  Even  during  the  night  time  we  lay  out  our 
our  happiness,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  i  work  and  contrive  ways  and  means  to  ac- 
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complish  certain  results.  If.  when  we  come 
to  put  tliis  in  practice,  and  the  result  equals 
or  exceeds  oui-  expectations,  we,  as  a  rule, 
feel  happy  over  it.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
young  people  made  unhappy  by  putting  their 
expectations  too  high,  and  I  have  been 
through  a  good  deal  of  this  experience  my- 
self. I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
working  more  or  less  with  tools.  Ikit  one  sad 
thing  about  my  work,  and  one  source  of 
great  unhappiness,  has  l)een  that  I  planned 
too  mucl)  in  rainbow  colors.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  would  de- 
cide to  build  some  implement  or  some  i)iece 
of  furniture  ;  and  as  I  was  short  of  means  I 
concluded  to  do  the  work  myself.  When 
the  article  was  finished  it  almost  invariably 
took  more  time  and  mone>  thnn  1  had  fig- 
ured on,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  it  did  not 
work  as  well,  nor  look  as  well,  as  I  had  pic- 
tured it  in  my  imagination.  A  good  many 
times  it  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  was 
often  laid  aside,  or  allowed  to  stay  wliere  I 
last  used  it,  an  eyesore  and  a  cause  of  un- 
happiness every  time  my  eye  rested  upon  it. 
I  remember  one  day.  when  father  and  I  were 
planting  corn.  I  had  seen  a  hand  corn-plant- 
er, and  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  make 
one.  He  objected,  on  the  ground  that  my 
machines  didn't  work,  and  that  I  would  be 
wasting  nails  and  lumber.  I  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  if  it  did  not  work  T  would  pay  for 
the  lumber,  and  I  would  draw  the  nails  all 
out  and  put  them  back  in  their  places.  Un- 
der these  conditions  he  consented.  It  did 
not  work,  and,  with  a  sad  heart,  I  pulled  it 
to  pieces,  put  the  nails  away,  and  cleared 
every  thing  up  out  of  sight,  as  if  no  corn- 
planter  had  ever  been  made.  It  was  a  use- 
ful lesson  to  me.  The  next  time  I  wanted 
to  indulge  my  inventive  faculties  I  remem- 
bered the  corn-planter,  and  was  saved  some 
unhappiness  by  not  going  into  it.  About 
this  time  I  began  to  discover  I  was  not  a 
good  mechanic— at  least,  that  I  was  not  a 
good  carpenter  and  joiner.  The  principal 
reason  was,  I  never  took  time  to  do  my  work 
nicely,  and  this  oftentimes  occasioned  fail- 
ure. Besides,  where  a  machine  succeeded 
it  looked  so  unsightly  that  I  was  ashamed  to 
have  it  seen.  I  concluded  to  have  my  line 
of  work,  and  work  at  it ;  and  when  I  wanted 
to  have  carpenter  work  or  blacksmith  work 
done,  get  a  carpenter  or  blacksmith  to  do  it. 
I  find  the  same  disposition  among  many  of 
the  young  friends  who  are  at  work  here.  A 
young  man  thought  he  could  make  a  corn- 
marker  ;  his  employer  told  him  he  could  not— 
he  had  not  had  the  experience.   But  the  boy 


had  quite  an  opinion  of  his  mechanical  abili- 
I  ties,  and  so  he  went  to  work  without  per- 
!  mission.   It  took  him  three  times  as  long  as 
I  it  would  have  taken  an  experienced  man, 
i  and  it  kept  giving  out  in  one  place  and  then 
!  another  until  it  was  quite  a  source  of  un- 
I  happiness  all  round.   The  young  man  wiio 
I  has  charge  of  our  greenhouse  has  become 
I  quite  skillful  in  making  seeds  and  plants 
i  grow  ,  but  he  makes  terribly  poor  workwiieu 
I  he  attempts  to  put  up  shelves  or  benches.  1 
i  have  had  hard  work  to  convince  him  that  he 
is  not  a  good  carpenter;  and,  furthermore 
that  it  would  not  pay  him  to  learn  to  do 
good  carpenter  work.  I  lold  him  1  was  quite 
satisfied  that  he  could,  by  serving  . aji  ap- 
))renticeship.  learn  to  do  nice  carpentei- 
work,  and  do  it  quickly ;  but  as  he  had  chos- 
I  en  to  work  with  seeds  and  plants,  he  could 
I  earn  much  more  money  by  sticking  to  his 
I  business  than  to  try  to  put  up  shelves  and 
i  benches.   One  of  his  fellow- workmen,  who 
1  receives  the  same  pay  he  does,  would  do  the 
I  ^vork  nicely  and  quickly,  without  any  show- 
I  ing  or  educating.    Xow,  although  1  most 
I  heartily  advise  having  a  shop  and  some  car- 
I  penter  tools  on  every  farm,  or  around  every 
1  home.  1  think  it  quite  important  to  beware 
!  of  undertaking  w^ork  you  can  not  do  profita- 
!  bly.    If  a  farmer  or  gardener  has  spare  time 
i  during  the  winter,  or  during  evenings,  he 
i  may  practice  using  carpenter  tools  ;  l)ut 
I  when  he  has  something  else  to  do  in  his  own 
I  line  of  work,  for  which  he  can  earn  wages 
enough  to  pay  a  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  I 
Avould  say, By  all  means  do  it."' 

I  have  now  given  you  some  soiu-ces  of  un- 
happiness, the  moral  to  w4iich  would  be  this  : 
If  you  want  to  be  happy,  and  enjoy  your 
I  work,  be  careful  about  putting  yourexpecta- 
I  tions  too  high.  If  you  have  attempted  a  good 
i  many  things,  and  failed,  let  these  failures 
;  teach  you  a  lesson  ;  and  the  lesson  is,  that 
\  you  do  not  overrate  your  own  (ibiUties.  I 
i  have  now  in  mind  a  very  good  person,  whose 
life  has  almost  been  made  a  failure  because 
he  constantly  insists  that  he  is  capable  of 
directing  others  how  to  do  work;  but  the 
truth  is,  he  has  never  first  proved  his  ability, 
by  making  a  success  in  small  things.  The 
fact  that  his  life  has  been  a  series  of  failures 
does  not  seem  to  have  taught  him  humility 
at  all.    In  contrast  with  his  disposition  I  re- 
j  member  a  young  man  who  asked  me  for  work ; 
I  and  wiien  the  subject  of  w^ages  came  up  lie 
said.  ••       Root,  give  me  exactly  what  you 
I  think  1  am  worth,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
j  and  satisfied."   He  is  now  receiving  a  thou- 
I  sand  dollars  a  year.   I  do  not  mean  to  say 
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that  this  plan  will  answer  under  all  circum-  |  figures  too  high.   Make  up  your  mind  to 

stances  ;  but  in  this  case  it  has  always  kept  '  put  in  an  earnest,  hard  day's  work  every 
a  very  pleasant  feeling  between  himself  and  day  in  the  year,  with  brain  and  muscle,  aud 
myself.  Instead  of  complaining  that  he  then  decide  to  thank  God.  the  great  Giver 
does  not  get  what  he  deserves,  or  that  he  of  all  good,  for  whatever  he  gives  you.  In 
does  not  get  credit  for  all  he  has  done,  he  is  these  remarks  I  would  not  think  of  discour- 
constantly  striving  to  see  liow  good  a  record,  aging  a  young  man  from  trying  his  hand 
or  showing,  he  can  make  each  year,  and  that  with  tools— especially,  simple  tools  belonging 
record,  or  showing,  pleads  for  him.  The  to  almost  any  trade  or  industry :  but  I  would 
action  takes  the  place  of  words.  lie  has  discourage  the  habit  of  having  a  great  lot  of 
never  said,  Mr.  Root,  don't  you  think  1  am  tools  about  him  that  he  can  not  use  enough 
earning  a  little  more  than  you  pay  meV""  But  to  pay  tlie  interest  on  the  money:  and  cs- 
the  re.sulU  of  his  eiforts  w  ith  brain  and  mus-  pecially  would  I  dissuade  him  fi'om  tliink- 
cle  often  say  to  me, -  Mr.  Root,  that  man  ing  he  is  smart  enough  to  do  any  thing  that 
is  doing  splendidly,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  any  mechanic  can  do,  with  his  years  of  ex- 
it he  is  really  worth  more  money  than  he  is  perience  and  skill.  One  of  the  rising  sins 
receiving."*  of  Young  America  is  a  disposititm  to  think 

Right  in  line  with  this  talk  is  one  of  the  he  is  smart  enough  to  earn  good  wages  at 
greatest  sources  of  happiness.  You  may  ■  almost  any  calling,  without  learning  a 
build  air- castles  in  your  own  mind,  my  trade.  Almost  every  day.  nice-looking 
young  friends,  but  do  not  tell  them  out  loud,  young  men  are  coming  to  me.  begging  f(»r  a 
and  do  not  get  your  expectations  up  too  [  place.  Sometimes  I  ask  them  if  they  have 
high.  The  young  relative  of  whom  I  spoke  :  any  trade,  or  what  they  have  been  accus- 
in  a  former  chapter  is  going  to  try  poultry  tomed  to  work  at.  The  reply  comes,  almost 
on  his  12i  acres.  He  said  he  believed  he  every  time.  I  have  not  worked  at  anything 
could  make  every  hen  earn  him  a  dollar 'd  but  odd  jobs:  but  I  guess  I  can  do  almost 
year.  I  think  he  is  putting  his  expectations  any  thing  you  w^ant  done.'"  We  are  just 
too  high.  I  should  much  rather  have  him  now  in  w^ant  of  a  printer:  but  I  have  not 
give  an  accurate  statement  of  what  he  has  asked  any  of  these  young  men  if  they  could 
done  with  hens,  than  to  hear  him  tell  what  set  type.  1  am  quite  sure  they  would  think 
he  is  going  to  do.  He  has  an  excellent  local-  |  they  could,  and  no  doubt  they  would  go  to 
ity  for  fowls,  and  he  can  easily  make  a  nice  :  work  without  a  bit  of  trouble,  provided  I 
room  for  them  in  the  side  of  a  gravelly  hill  would  pay  them  10  or  12  cts.  an  hour  while 
adjoining  his  barn  and  stables.  One  of  the  |  they  are  learning  how.  and  they  would 
poultry-journals  states  that  it  will  cost  10  i  think  they  ought  to  have  this,  even  if  it  took 
cents  a  month  to  keep  a  hen.  where  you  are  an  expensive  and  skilled  man  to  teach  them, 
so  situated  as  to  be  obliged  to  buy  every  ;  and  even  though  they  were  a  good  deal 
thing.  If  you  raise  it,  it  will  cost  pretty  I  more  trouble  than  they  were  Avorth. 
nearly  as  much  :  that  is,  what  you  raise  I  Do  you  see  \vhere  we  are  tending,  friends  ? 
ought  to  be  worth  the  market  price.  If  he  i  Thousands  upon  thousands  are  wanting 
keeps  only  about  50  fowls  on  an  average,  something  to  do.  and  yet,  when  wanted  the> 
they  will  probably  get  their  own  living  on  |  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  Do  you  ask  what 
his  12^.  acres,  six  months  in  the  year.  This  '  I  advise  right  here  V  I  advise  you  to  do  ex- 
will  reduce  the  expense  to  60  cts.  If  they  ;  actly  as  the  boy  did  who  is  now  earning  a 
lay  100  eggs  apiece  in  a  year,  I  think  they  \  thousand  dollars  a  year;  yes.  even  though 
will  do  pretty  well ;  and  1  think  he  will  do  j  you  do  not  earn  enough  to  pay  your  board,  for 
yiretty  well  if  he  makes  his  hens  pay  a  clear  i  you  had  better  ^\OYk  for  nothing  and  board 
profit  of  •")()  cts.  each.  If  he  makes  this  his  yourself  than  to  remain  idle.  If  you  can't 
estimate,  and  then  does  still  heifer,  he  will  j  get  a  chance  to  do  even  that,  get  some  type, 
enjoy  keeping  poultry.  If.  however,  he  fixes  '  and  go  to  work  at  home  by  yourself.  Take 
his  figures  at  a  dollar  each,  clear  profit,  and  ;  good,  well-printed  books  for  your  guide ;  and 
gets  only  oO  cts.,  he  may  feel  somewhat  like  j  when  you  can  do  some  nice  piinting.  take 
grumbling;  and  if  his  poultry  should  cost  j  a  sample  of  it  to  some  printing-office,  and 
him  more  cash  right  out  than  he  gets  back  I  tell  them  \ on  have  got  far  enough  to  do 
in  a  year,  there  can't  be  very  nuich  liappi-  work  like  your  specimen.  I  think  you  will 
ness  of  any  kind  about  it.  soon  find  a  place  where  you  can  get  every 

Now.  boys,  in  view  of  this,  don't  set  your   cent  you  are  irnyth. 

To  he  continued  Feh.  15,  188?, 
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natural  honey-sealing'  was  complete.  If  the  glass 
vras  not  roughened  a  little,  the  wax  was  liable  to 
leave  it  after  a  liti  le  while,  but  the  wax  edge  ajid 
the  paper  never  parted  after  they  had  once  met. 
Tt  is  possible  your  concspondcnt.  Dr.  Mason,  may 
have  read  some  description  of  this  plan,  which.  I 
fancy  was  described  in  the  Hi  iti.s],  fiee  Jonnial. 

J.  A.  Abbott. 
Heeton.  t)ntario.  (  an.,  Dec.  :iH.  1.^8(5. 

.\    FKW    MOKK    f'OtNTEKS   ON    I VTKfUHi^INf;. 

There  are  a  few  points  about  introducing  queens 
that  Ernest  did  not  give  in  connection  with  this 
subject  in  a  late  issue  of  (tLE-ANINGS.  which  I 
should  like  to  know.  1.  Is  it  best  to  introduce  a 
queen,  that  has  had  a  trip  in  the  mails,  immediate- 
ly on  her  arrival,  or  wait  a  few  hours,  or  until  the 
next  day?  2.  If  you  wish  to  exchange  queens  in  a 
hive,  do  you  put  in  the  new  one  at  the  time  of 
taking  thp  old  one  out,  or  do  you  prefer  to  leave  them 
queenless  awhile?  If  so.  how  long?  3.  Do  you  put 
the  attendant  bees  in  with  the  new  queen  always? 

A.  A.  FRADENBrRO. 

Port  Washington,  O..  Dec.  2:3.  18S«. 

1.  Put  the  queen,  immediately  after  her 
arrival,  directly  into  tiie  liive.  In  tact,  I 
think  it  will  be  inncli  better  than  to  wait 
awhile,  as  yon  .^nguvst. 

'2.  Very  freiinetitly  we  take  out  and  cage  a 
queen,  and  intiodiice  another  one  in  her 
place,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  AVe  once 
thought  it  better  to  allow  the  liive  to  re- 
main queenless  before  caging  another 
queen;  but  by  the  Peet  pioi-ess  of  intro- 
ducing we  have  lately  found  no  trouble  in 
introdncing  a  qneen  at  once.  We  keep  only 
Italians.  and  I  am  not  sure  you  could  do 
this  witli  hybrids.  Syrian>.  or  Cyprians. 

3.  If  yoii  find  attendant  bees  in  a  Peet 
cage,  as  yon  prol)jbly  will  jii  a  great  majori- 
ty of  cases,  cage  them  and  the  queen  to- 
gether on  the  comV).  I  do  not  know  that  it 
will  make  any  diffeivnce  to  us  whe-tlier  the 
queen  is  caged  on  a  comb,  with  or  without 
attendant  bees.— Right  here  1  will  say  to 
our  readers,  if  any  of  yoii  have  a  desire  to 
ask  questions  on  sonu'  topics  connected 
with  our  own  a|»iai  \ .  oii  wliicli  I  have  not 
fully  enlarged,  be  tre.-  to  write  us.  and  yoiu' 
questions  will  be  answered  eitlier  in  Gleax- 
rxGS  or  by  private  letter.  Ekxest. 

THE   PRINCIPLE    OF    THE    ALLEY    THAP   NOT  NEW. 

Alley's  drone-trap  may  work  very  well,  but  it  is 
not  new.  T  do  not  know  who  invented  the  first 
drone-trap;  but  in  the  year  18(j»i  were  dittereut 
drone-traps  in  Germany  in  the  market.  I  bought 
one  of  them  in  1S67  from  G.  Dathe.  Eystrup.  Ger- 
many. This  ti"a]>  was  constructed  on  the  isame 
principle  as  the  Alley  trap.  It  had  two  ditferent 
chambers— the  fli-st  one,  in  connection  with  the 
alighting-hole,  had  a  series  of  holes  large  enough 
for  the  worker-bees,  but  too  small  for  the  drones. 
A  prolonged  canal  opened  into  the  second  cham- 
ber, made  of  Avire  screen,  through  which  no  drones, 
but  worker-bees,  could  pass.  This  canal  is  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  wii-e  cones  of  Alley's  trap, 
but  it  was  closed  by  a  small  piece  of  light  cotton 
stuff  which  easily  opened  into  the  second  chamber, 
but  closed  the  entrance  to  the  first  one. 

This  wire  screen  could  exclude  the  drones,  but 
the  queen  could  not  be  excluded  with  certainty. 
The  screen  was  not  exact  enough,  and  the  wires 


did  not  stay  in  place  all  the  time.  About  1876  was 
the  perforated  zinc  in  use  in  Germany:  and  since 
that  time  drone-traps  were  made  out  of  perforated 
/inc.  The  idea  of  catching  a  queen  is  not  new 
either.  W.  Vogel.  Itknoizettunu.  1880,  p.  -46,  talks 
about  one,  but  only  in  a  short  way. 
.^elrna,  Texas,  Dec.  3,  1886.    L.  Stachelh.\.Uv«!EN-. 


A    I.ETTEU     EHOM     SCOTLAND  ;    HEATHER  HONKV. 

We  don't  have  so  sevei-e  winters  or  warm  sum- 
mers as  you  have,  neither  have  we  such  large 
yields  of  honey;  but  for  all  that  we  have  managed 
to  raise  enough  to  bring  it  to  one-third  the  price  it 
was  4  years  ago.  At  that  time  white-clover  honey 
in  l-lb.  sections  brought  W  to  ^  cents:  now-  ii 
scarcely  sells  at  all.  Tht-re  is  some  inquiry  for 
heather  honey.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  havp 
any  heather  in  .Vmerica  or  not.  I  never  saw  it 
even  mentioned  in  Gleanings.  It  is  \  ery  darV  in 
color,  not  so  beautiful  as  clover  h«^ne,\  :  iipirher.  to 
my  taste,  is  it  as  line.  K.  Allen. 

Overtown.  Dyce,  Abei'deenshire,  Scotland. 


REPORT  IN  RHYME. 

I  have  sat  dowu.  iu  order  to  fix 

Out  iny  report  for  1886. 

1  began  iu  the  fall  of  "86 

With  all  my  colonies  only  live. 

I  got  all  thingrs  ready.  I  ti'ust. 

And  packed  them  away  ui  good  sa\\-dust 

All  around,  just  up  to  the  eaves, 

.^d  filled  the  crates  with  forest-leaves. 

So  1  fed  them  up  very  strong. 

For  you  kno"  tlie  winter  is  quite  Iouk- 

So  I  gave  them  an  abiiiidance  of  feed 

To  keep  them  from  coming  to  want  or  need. 

I  waited  till  the  elm  and  majile  hloomed, 

\nd  other  early  fiowers.  wirli  their  perfume. 

Wen  with  sweetness  filling  the  land. 

Before  I  -^et  th^m  on  their  summer  stand. 

Which,  after  I  did  it  was  truK  alarming 

How  voon  they  got  ready  for  swarming. 

About  the  time  I  was  planting  my  corn 

I  \note  to  a  bee-uian.  Thomas  Horn, 

For  a  pure-bl'  >oded  Italian  queen, 

And  i-eceived      fine  as  ever  was  seen. 

So  I  wi^.rked  everv  day  like  a  man, 

But  I  at  once  adopted  the  Heddon  plan: 

For  on  having  no  after-swarms  I  was  bent, 

1  say  it  will  work  all  right  and  prevent: 

For  each  cok>ny  increased  but  one, 

-Vnd  to  take  their  honey  was  only  fun. 

For  just  as  -ure  as  I'm  alive. 

They  made  surplus  pounds  28.!). 

Rut  I  had  nearly  toi-gotten  to  tell 

i  reared  several  queens  to  sell. 

And  1  have  now  fully  realized 

What  it  is  to  have  my  bees  Italianized. 

Tliey  do  not  ahvays  a'ppear  to  be  so  cros>; 

But  just  vou  come  iip  and  be  boss. 

Thev  will  let  vou  take  from  them  their  store 

Without  stinging,  and  go  cheerfully  after  more. 

Thus  ahy  jierson  can  plainly  see. 

For  honey  and  gentleness  they  are  tlu'  bee 

That  every  lover  of  bees  should  keep. 

\Mio  wishes  to  produce  good  houej-  cheap. 

1  weighed  the  stores  of  all  my  bees  with  care. 

.\nd  found  they  had  plenty  and  to  spare. 

On  such  stoi-es  I  think  they  will  thi'ive. 

And  all  come  out  in  the  -pring  alive. 

So,  now,  to  you  I  must  all  confess 

To  whom  1  owe  so  much  sueees-. 

Doolittle,  Heddon.  Chaddwek;  und  A.  1,  Root, 

Though  named  last,  does  not  stand  foot — 

Of  Hutchinson.  C.  C.  Miller,  and  all  the  rest, 

1  can  not  saA-  who  is  V)est. 

Hut  1  have  read  H<uM-  wmk,  his  A  B  C, 

-Vll  the  wav  from  A  to  Z. 

And  Gleaxtxgs  is  the  thing  for  me 

To  study  while  working  with  the  honey-bee. 

So  1  have  all  my  bees  paeked  again  this  year. 

.Vnd  will  eml  m'y  story  right  here. 

So  1  will  build  a  happy  good-niglit. 

Until  spiing  reveals  liiy  ])rospects  to  liglit. 

Pearson,  Ohio.  E.  B.  H.aUOHey.  .')— U1. 


now  HIS  WORSHIP,  THE  TOAD.  WAS  STUXC. 

Two  neighbors  (brothers),  formerly  neighbors  and 
scholars  of  Dr.  Dzierzon.  old  bee-keepers,  relate 
the  following,  to  which  they  were  eye-witness:  A 
large  toad,  which  they  had  often  seen  among  cheir 
hives,  came  one  afternoon  out  of  his  retreat,  a 
small  marshy  i)lace  behind  their  apiary.  He  stop- 
ped in  front  of  a  hive,  catching  some  incoming 
bees,  when  all  at  once  he  got  stung  on  his  tongue, 
w  hich  swelled  up  so  quick  timt  he  could  not  with- 
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draw  it,  but  hung  swelled  out  of  its  mouth,  look- 
ing- very  coraicJil.  He  withdrew,  not  to  be  seen 
ag'ain.  You  know  taxidermists  skin  and  stuH  toads 
sometimes.  Although  they  have  a  thick  skin,  the 
mouient  you  ])ut  a  little  common  salt  on  their  back 
they  become  \  ery  sensitive.  F.  .1.  M.  Otto. 

Siindusky.  ()..  Nov.  0,  1886. 

KOLU    (.OIvOMES    DEAD   ALKEAUV  ;    WHAT  KILLED 
THEM  ? 

Out  ol"  IS  colonies,  4  are  no»v  dead,  tliey  dying- 
during-  this  cold  spell.  The  weather  wsis  only  twice 
below  zeio,  the  first  morning- 1° :  aiid  the  morning- 
after,  9\  My  bees  are  all  in  single-wailed  hives. 
All  have  honey  enough.  We  had  about  (i  in.  oi  snow. 
I  didn't  remove  the  snow  from  the  entrances. 
When  I  discovered  that  they  were  dead  I  opened 
two  of  them.  T  found  them  clustered  naturally, 
also  all  the  cells  in  the  cluster  full  of  bees.  It 
looked  to  me  as  though  they  were  killed  instantly, 
without  warning-  or  time  to  change  position.  They 
had  honey  in  their  sacks,  so  you  see  they  didn't 
starve.  According-  to  Dec.  1st  Gleanings  they 
didn't  smother  on  account  of  snow.  I  haven't  med- 
dled with  them  since  cool  weather  began.  1  can't 
find  any  other  bees  dead  in  the  neig-hborhood.  I 
wish  to  know  Avhat  killed  them  so  early  in  the  sea- 
soi\.  I  may  lose  all  I  have  befoi'e  spring,  it  some- 
body doesn't  tell  me  what  to  do.  F.  P.  Hish. 

Henton,  Shelby  Co.,  111.,  Dec.  9,  1886. 

Friend  J  I.,  it  is  very  unusual  for  bees  to 
die  in  tlie  manner  you  describe,  especially  if 
they  had  sealed  stores  all  round  the  cluster. 
The  f a(;t  that  you  found  honey  in  their  sacks, 
is  not  sufficient.  When  bees  get  so  nearly 
out  of  stores  that  they  have  nothing  but  un- 
sealed honey,  and  cells  containing  some 
honey  and  some  pollen,  they  often  die  some- 
thing in  the  way  you  describe.  There  needs 
to  be  plenty  of  good  sealed  stores  on  all  sides 
ol'  the  cluster,  so  that  every  inmate  of  the 
hive  can  have  access  to  it  easily.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  saw  a  colony  die  laider  the 
above  circumstances,  unless  it  was  where 
the  stores  were  evidently  of  so  poor  a  quality 
that  dysentery  set  in.  It  may  be.  however, 
that  your  bees  gathered  something  poison- 
ous; but  1  should  hardly  think  y"ou  would 
find  them  dead  as  you  describe,  even  then. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  suggest  any  remedy 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  winter  time. 


a  new  honev-plant. 
I  inclose  a  package  of  sweet-raelissa  seed.  See 
description  of  same  by  T.  .1.  Burrill,  in  A .  B.  ./.,  Oct. 
13, 1886,  page  6.51.  My  bees,  the  past  season,  worked 
from  morning  till  night  on  melissa  gi-owing-  by  the 
side  of  spider-plants,  only  occasionally  gathering- 
honey  from  the  latter.  In  hot  dry  weather  they 
worked  lively  on  melissa  in  preference  to  all  other 
flowers,  of  which  we  have  quite  a  larv<'  \  ;ii  icty.  if 
my  bees  do  not  work  better  on  spider-plants  ne.vt 
season  than  they  did  this  1  shall  raise  no  more  for 
them. 

(.'arpenter's  square,  or  figwort,  whicii  giows  in 
small  timl)ei-  near  the  creek,  is  moi  e  nttracti\  e  to 
them. 

Melissa  imparts  a  citron-like  Havor  to  honey, 
which  our  people  consider  delicious.  1  have  grown 
melissa  since  188J,  but  have  kept  bees  onl.\-  two 
years,  commencing-  with  one  colony  as  an  experi- 
ment.   1  increased  to  15  good  stands  with  about  50 


lbs.  of  honey  to  each  hive,  excepting-  three,  which 
have  fully  100  lbs.  each. 

I  have  not  lost  a  colony  yet,  and  I  winter  them  in 
a  cellar  which  is  not  v<'yy  warm.  I  iia\  e  had  itppii- 
cations  for  seeds,  from  different  portions  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  I  believe  there  is  nothing-  l)elter; 
and  if  it  succeeds  as  well  in  every  locality  as  here,  1 
shall  be  amply  repaid  for  my  ti'ouble  in  inti-oducing- 
it.  Please  give  the  seed  a  fair  trial,  and  report  to 
me  in  due  season.  A.  C.  Tvkkkl. 

Madison,  Neb.,  Dec.  4,  1886. 


(  LASS  legislation. 
(4<)(1  iiijulo  mail. 

Ami  man  loves  moiic-v. 
(iod  ma(l<>  l)'-c-, 

.Mid  hfcs  cat  lioiirv. 
(4o«l  made  ihv  cartli. 

The  cai'lh  raises  rtoNvei  s: 
AVe  do  not  i)r<)<lii(-e  ttieiu. 

So  they  are  not  ours. 

The  pi  oducts  of  the  mine. 

The  land,  and  the  sea. 
Should  all  to  (ioil's  ehildreii 

For  ever  ]»■  fi-ee 
To  take  and  use  as  tin  y  may  have  neod. 

Leaving-  11ii'  rest  their  brothers  to  feed. 

The  iron,  the  .  u),),.,)  , 

The  coal,  and  the  zine. 
Are  the  «itt  ol'  his  hand  ; 

Hnt  wiio.  do  yon  tliink. 
\Vonld  allow  yon  to  diy'  some, 

In  ease  yc)U  should  wish 
To  ma  Ice  yon  a  tire, 

A  shovel,  or  dish 

Now,  Brother  Miller, 

Pray  tell,  it  vou  ean, 
Why  tor  God's  ^ifts 

We  pay  tribute  to  man. 
What  is  this  tliat  we  hear 

.\l)ou(  (dass  legislation. 
Contention,  and  strife, 

.\11  over  this  nation  - 

Alxnit  entdowns  and  lo<d<onts, 

Boycotts.  ,111(1  slrikes, 
(loulil  and  \'anderbil1 , 

Russell  Sag-e,  and  the  like.' 
What  makes  thost'  be  called 

I'he  kings  ol'  tlie  nation  ; 
Kchn  says  what. 

If  not  class  legislation  .' 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Jan.  3,  1«87.  W.  W.  Maltbv. 


FliO/KX  BHOOI). 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  more  than  one  phase 
of  foul  brood  as  described  in  the  convention  at 
Indianapolis.  I  ha\  e  had  brood  die  in  the  cell,  and 
dry  up,  and  it  created  a  stench  almost  unbearable. 
Still,  I  g-ave  thosc^  dead-brood  combs  to  strong-  col- 
onies of  bees,  and  they  cleaned  them  up  and  all 
went  along-  nicely.  No  more  foul  brood  there.  1 
am  satisfied  that  it  was  not  foul  in-ood  as  you 
have  it,  but  some  at  the  convention  described  it  as 
foul  brood  in  the  dry  state,  t  never  saw  foul  brood 
in  the  pus  form,  as  you  gave  the  descrii>tion  at 
the  fndianapolis  convention,  and  also  others.  I 
have  been  troubled  three  times  this  way  each  time 
in  the  spring,  after  a  hard  cold  winter.  T  claim  it 
is  frozen  brood,  and  notliing  else. 

Martinsv"ille,  111.  Wm.  St.  Mautz. 


HIGH    VKKSUS  THE    LOW    I'KICE    OK  HONEY. 

I  have  .iust  read  Dadant's  article  about  the  sale 
of  honey,  page  981.  'i'he  trouble  is.  that  the  i)eople 
who  eat  honey  do  /(oMind  if  cheap.  I  sometimes 
buy  honcx  ,  ms  my  own  Ix'c  s  iin-  some  disiMiieu  in 
the  countr.N'.  I  ha\ c  always  bad  lu  pa.,  ;.i  ,ratt  2-1 
cents  per  111.  1  uni  inclined  to  think,  thai,  il'  p( opie 
who  like  honey  louhi  get  it  for  10  cents  per  iL.  or 
less,  the  consumption  would  be  doubled  or  trebled. 
1  speak  of  Cincinnati  i)i-ices.    1  li\-(!  there. 

Thomas  Hi  n'j-. 

Conwa}  Sjn-ings,  Kan..  Dec.  1886. 
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Every  boy  or  girl,  under  15 
years  of  age,  who  writes  a 
letter  for  this  department,  containikg 

SOME  VALUABLE  FACT,  NOT  GEXERALLY 
KKOWX    .iX    BEES    OK    OTHER  MATTERS, 

will  receive  one  of  David  Cook's  excel- 
lent five  -  cent  Sunday  -  school  books. 
Manv  of  these  booLs  coTitain  the  same  mat- 
ter that  you  find  iri  Sunday-school  books 
costing:  from  SI. 00  to  Sl.oO.  If  you  have  had 
one  or  more  books,  give  us  the  names  that  we 
may  not  send  the  same  twice.  ^Ve  have  now 
in  stock  six  different  books,  a?  follows;  viz.: 
Sheer  Oflf,  The  (iiant  -  Killer,  The  Roby 
Family,  Rescued  from  Egypt,  and  Ten  Nights  in 
a  Bar-Room.  "We  have  also  Our  Homes.  Part  I. .and 
Our  Homes,  Part  II.  Besides  the  above  books,  you  may  have  a 
photograph  of  our  old  house  apiary,  taken  a  great  many  years 
ago.  In  it  is  a  picture  of  mvself.  Blue  Eyes,  and  Caddy,  and  a 
glimpse  of  Ernest.  We  have  also  some  pretty  little  colored 
pictures  of  birds,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  suitable  for  framing. 
You  can  have  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  above  pictures 
or  books  for  everv  letter  that  gives  us  some  valuable  piece  of 
information. 


COXDUCTED  BY  ERXEST  R.  ROOT. 

THE  BOYS'  AMATEUR  BEE-HIYE  FACTgOBY. 

BELIEVE  I  have  not  told  you  yet  much 
about  Jimmie's  playmate.  Sam.  The 
two  boys,  as  you  may  guess,  were  fast 
friends.  Their  likes  "aud  dislikes  were 
much  the  same.  They  both  were  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind— at  least  you  would 
think  so  if  you  were  to  take  a  look  at  Mr. 
Green's  barn  and  fences— little  toy  windmills 
here  and  there,  which  they  had  made  with 
their  knives.  Besides,  these  they  whittled, 
out  of  blocks  of  wood,  boats  that  they  were 
wont  to  sail  in  a  tub  of  water.  Such  waves 
as  those  boats  would  stand!  The  boy  who 
made  a  craft  which  would  stand  the  most 
sea  (tub-waves)  was  the  best  fellow.  Then 
there  was  a  gi"eat  variety  of  other  things 
which  they  made,  sach  as  only  the  genius  of 
a  boy  can' evolve,  aided  by  his  inseparable, 
ever-ready  companion,  ?i.  jack-knife. 

Mr.  Green,  noticing  the  bent  of  their 
minds,  and  desiring  to  encourage  it  as  well 
as  to  put  it  to  some  profitable  use,  entered 
into  a  contract  with  old  Santa  Clans.  The 
terms  of  said  contract,  as  drawn  up  by  the 
lover  of  little  boys  and  girls,  ran  in  thiswise: 

-OFFICE  OF- 


SANTA  CLAUS. 
-#PRESENTSIFiRi()YSI&^GIRLS.#- 


Terms  strictly  CasJi 


^^f.,  ^Pec.  10,  1886. 
G^ot  tftc  Mitti  o[' $6.50,  rcccivcb,  c)  ac|rcc  to 
bc^ftuer  in  H'tc  nior  nl.ig  of  "J^cc.  25,  I  911., 
at  the  tc^pectiw  fiomc^  oj-' eaciV  of  iPie  t^ot^^v 
Sai^nucC  ^rccii  aitb  ^aiHo  9c»toiun,  a  cfvc-;>t 
of  tojfiv,  ^aib  ctVc^l  to  coitlaiii  a  cojupfctc 
aaa^or  tvi'VC  nt  of  tl^e  &e»t  toolV. 


Old  Santa,  even  if  he  is  old,  you  see  writes 
plainly  enough,  even  yet,  for  boys  and  girls 
to  read.  Jimmie"s  parents  were  too  poor  to 
enter  into  any  such  contract  with  Santa 
Claus  in  favoi-  of  their  son.  Sam's  father, 
however,  tliought  he  could  afford  a  chest  for 
his  neighbor's  son.  both  as  a  reward  for  reg- 
ular attendance  at  Sunday-school,  and  be- 
cause Jimmie  was  a  boon  companion  of  his 
own  son. 

I  need  liardly  add,  that  the  contract  was 
duh  fulfilled  at  the  day  and  hour,  and  that 
the  boys  were  rejoiced—"'  Just  what  we 
wanted."  they  said. 

AVhere  shall  we  have  our  shoj)?"'  said 
they,  on  Christmas  morning  when  they  had 
got  together.      Ohl  I  know."  said  Sam; 
I    our  old  barn-loft  will  be  just  the  thing." 
Thither  the  boys  repaired,  lugging  along 
their  chests  of  "tools.    The  loft  had  been 
1  used  for  the  storage  of  stray  pieces  of  lum- 
I  ber.  stove-pipes,  boots,  etc.   On  their  arri- 
I  val  they  found  cobwebs  and  a  general  litter. 
1  Spurred  by  The  thought  of  what  a  grand 
!  place  this'  would  be  tor  a  shop,  the  boys 
j  soon  haditcleaned  up, — rubbish  thrown  out. 
I  and  the  pieces  of  boards  packedneatly  away, 
j     When  Jimmie  was  putting  the  last  board 
1  upon  the  pile  in  the  corner,  he  exclaimed. 

My!  what's  yer  pa  goin"  to  do  with  all 
them  boards?  Did  he  say  you  might  have 
•emV" 

He  hasn't  said  any  thing  about  them  yet. 
They  wei'e  some  that  were  left  from  'the 
corn -crib,  and  we  put  them  up  here  about  a 
year  ago.  I'll  go  and  see  if  we  can  haYe 
them." 

So  saying,  Sam  clambered  down  the  ladder 
just  in  time  to  see  his  father,  wiio  was  just 
starting  for  town. 

••  Say,  pa,  did  you  have  any  particular  use 
for  those  boards  in  the  barn-loft?" 

"I  declare.  I  had  forgotten  about  those 
boards.  If  Santa  Claus  did  not  say  so.,  I  be- 
lieve he  intended  that  they  should  be  the 
property  of  you  boys."  said  Mr.  Green,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  Sam  understood. 
Sam  needed  no  further  hint,  but  hastened 
back  to  the  loft. 

"  Did  yer  pa  say  we  might  have  "em?" 
He  did  not  savso  in  just  so  manv  words, 
but—" 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Jimmie.  who  took  in 
I  the  situation.  --^Voirt  we  just  have  a  picnic? 
j  We'll  make  cai  ts  and  windmills— big  ones  I 
mean  :  b>  cracky!  yes.  and  bee-hives!'' 
I    Dui  ing  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon, 
I  with  Mr.  (rreen's  assistance,  the  boys  made 
j  a  work-bench.    When  it  was  finished  it  was 
I  discovered  that  they  had  no  vise. 
I    I  tell  you.  boys,  said  Mr.  Green,  at  the 
!  Home  of  the  Honey-Bees.  Medina,  Ohio, 
the>  sell  a  very  pretty  little  implement  of 
this  description  "for  only  lo  cents.    But  how 
can  > on  get  the  money  to  purchase  each  of 
you  a  vise?  I  have  a  pile  of  w^ood  which  you 
can  put  in  the  wood-shed,  nights  and  morn- 
ings, after  school.   If  you  will  pile  it  all 
nicely  in  the  shed  I  will  advance  you  the 
money  now.  and  you  can  send  for  the  vises 
to-day. 

Let's  do  it  now.  and  have  the  job  off  our 
hands,'"  said  Jimmie. 
"We  shall  hardly  have  time.  "  said  Sam. 
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""Oh.  yesi  both  of  us  can  fh>  it  if  we  work  a  ! 
little  after  dark.    It  s  only    o'clock.  "  i 

Sam  looked  at  the  pile  of  wood  ^^  ith  some  | 
misgivings,  lie  never  did  like  piling  up  ! 
wood.  ■  I 

When,  however,  Jimmie  commenced  to  i 
load  up  with  an  armful.  Sam  followed  his  I 
example.    Ere  long  the  pile  diminislied  very  ! 
appi'ecial)ly.    When  it  came  supper  time,  j 
the  boys  wwe  botli  loath  to  give  up  the  .lob.  | 
They  thought  it  •  just  fun.  "   Sam  could  not  , 
tell  just  why  he  enjoyed  it.    After  supper 
the  boys  worked  more  energetically  than 
ever,  meantime  talking  and  planning  what 
things  they  woidd  make  and  do,  whether 
they  could  make  bee-hives,  etc.   As  it  grew 
dark  soon,  they  worked  by — the  light  of  a 
lantern  which  Sam's  sister  had  thoughtfully 
hung  up.    When  the  work  was  done,  noth- 
ing would  do  but  those  boys  must  send  foi- 
the  vises  before  they  went  to  bed.  Sam's 
mother  produced  writing-materials  ;  stamps 
were  inclosed,  and  the  order  sent. 

To  he  continued. 


"  A  chiel's  amang  ye  takin'  notes; 
An' faith,  he'll  prentlt." 


THE  KITE,  AND  HOW  IT  FLIES. 

The  kite  you  sent,  we  think  a  beauty.  Jt  eaine 
safely.  Mr.  Mace  put  it  together  for  me,  and 
helped  me  to  sail  it.  It  went  up  like  a  thing-  of 
lite.  Cora  Blanchard. 

Mt.  Hope.  Morris  (Jo.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  80,  1886. 

H1\KS  MAUK  HV  H O H SK-PO W K K . 

I  am  a  little  girl.  Pa  had  Wswarm.s  this  spring', 
and  they  increased  to  In  this  summer.  He  got 
about  550  lbs.  of  honej  .  Pa  has  a  shop  Avhero  he 
saws  his  lumber  out,  and  makes  his  bee-hives.  He 
runs  the  machinery  with  the  horse. 

Lizzie  J.  Dottekkek. 

Newtown  Mills,  Forest  Co.,  Pa..  Dec.  14,  188«. 

A  HIVK  WITH  (U^A.SS  ON  THE  BACK,  AiMJ  WHAT  THK 
SUN  DID. 

My  lather  gave  me  a  hive  of  bees,  if  1  would  watch 
hin  bees,  and  hive  them  when  they  came  out.  There 
was  a  piece  of  glass  on  the  back  of  my  hive,  and  the 
riiiu  shoue  through  and  melted  two  of  the  combs 
down.  Papa  took  the  honey  out,  and  the  bees  built 
it  up  again.  Ne.vt  year  I  will  put  the  hive  in  the 
shade.  Hen.t.  F.  Stottt. 


.    A   QUEEN  S  MEAU  THE  WKiJNG  WAY    IN    THE  CELL. 

My  pa  had  45  stands  of  bees,  and  I  have  one.  Pa 
did  not  get  much  honey  last  season.  The  bees  are 
in  good  condition  for  winter.  Pa  and  I  were  look- 
ing at  the  bees,  and  we  found  some  queen  cells, 
and  pa  did  not  want  tiiem.  so  1  pulled  off  one  of 
them,  and  the  queen's  head  was  turned  the  wrong 
way.  Eugene  Wii,t,is. 

.lonah,  Te.xas,  Nov.  26,  1886. 

AN    ITAIilAN    QUEEN    FIVE    YEARS  OLD. 

Pa  has  between  50  and  60  colonies  of  bees.  They 
have  been  doing  very  well  this  summer.  He  had 
an  Italian  queen  which  was  five  years  old.  Last 
spring  8he  died.    T  read  Gleanings,  and  find  it 


very  interesting.    We   keep  the  Brown  Leghorn 
chickens.    We  find  they  are  good  layers.   I  have 
a  i)ot  pigeon  named  Charley  Boy. 
Cold  Spring,  Ky.  Lillie  Lurkek. 

EDWARD'S   SAVAR.M    OK  BKES. 

One  day  I  was  going  out  to  work,  and  I  saw  a 
swarm  of  bees.  They  weie  on  a  maple-tree,  and 
father  gave  it  to  me.  He  said  if  I  would  take  care 
of  it  I  could  have  all  the  honey  that  they  would 
make.  I  got  about  a  quart  of  honey.  It  was  a 
small  swarm,  and  that  is  why  I  did  not  get  much 
honey.  1  have  them  in  the  cellar  now.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  do  better  ne.vt  year.        Edward  Stout. 

Brighton,  Iowa.  Dec.  ^'T,  ISSH. 

SAWING    OFF  A   Ll.MB   O.V     WHICH     WAS  CLUSTKK- 
ED   A    SW  AR.M  OF   BEES  ;  RESULTS. 

I  am  a  l)o.v  11  years  old.  My  pa  keeps  bees.  As 
he  works  in  N'ieniui  1  ha\  e  to  tend  to  the  bees.  We 
live  on  a  farm.  'I'lie  bees  nearly  stung  me  to  death 
last  summer.  The  bees  swarmed  and  settled  in  the 
top  of  ait  apple-tree,  and  I  climbed  the  tree  and  saw- 
ed off  the  limb,  and  the  bees  got  after  me  and  ran 
me  through  the  e<:rnfte;(l  I  ha\  elot8  of  fun  skat- 
ing. Fkf.d  Bellemey. 

Vienna,  111.,  Dec.  :is,  ls86. 

Yours  is  not  the  lirst  instance  we  have 
had  of  tlie  unpleasant  results  of  sawing  off 
a  limb  holding  a  swarm  of  bees.  Always 
be  careful  about  jarring  the  limb  while  saw- 
ing; and  when  tne  limb  is  nearly  off,  let  it 
down  easil}  with  a  pitch-fork,  or,  better 
still  if  you  can.  reach  it  with  your  hands. 

COLD  WATER  FOR  STINGS,  ETC. 

My  pa's  bees  are  in  the  cellar.  He  built  a  stone 
wall  around  his  l)ee-cellar  last  summer,  and  made 
a  cement  tloor.  I  wish  1  could  come  and  see  Huber. 
and  blow  the  whistle  too.  .Ma  reads  the  letters  to 
me,  and  1  want  to  hear  some  more  about  Jimmy  and 
Ted.  When  I  step  on  a  bee,  1  put  my  foot  in  water. 
One  day  last  summer  a  bee  stung  me  in  my  face; 
and  when  1  told  ma  I  was  stung  she  said.  "Well, 
run  and  init  your  foot  in  water;"  and  then  1  told 
her  it  was  my  face.  (  h  aklie  Palmer. 
Hart,  Oceana  Co.,  Mich..  Nov.  :i9.  1886, 
Yes,  if  you  come  to  Meilina  w^e  will  give 
you  a  chance  to  blow  that  big  whistle.— Cold 
water  for  stings,  I  know,  makes  the  place 
affected  feel  Vietter.  but  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  yoM  would  get  along  about  as  fast  if 
you  did  nothing.— 1  haven't  seen  Ted  for 
some  little  time.  I  suspect  that  Jimmie,  al- 
though I  haven't  heard  him  say,  does  not 
care  to  have  Ted  tag  him  into  their  new 
sliop.   

SWAR.MING,  AND  WH.\T  THF  liOVS  DID. 

One  day  when  my  brother  came  in  from  the  held 
for  dinner  we  were  sitting  on  the  well-bed,  and  my 
brother  walked  arouud  toward  the  bees,  and  he  hal- 
looed out,  "  Oh  !  the  bees  are  swarming  !  1  was 
bareheaded,  and  my  father  was  working  in  the  tile- 
factory.  [  Jumped  up  and  ran  all  the  way  to  the 
tile-factory  and  told  my  father.  I  started  right 
back  and  ran  all  the  way,  and  my  father  came,  and 
t  hen  they  began  to  settle  in  the  garden  on  the  peas 
and  on  the  ground.  Father  took  the  smoker  and 
drove  them  into  the  hive  which  he  had  set  close  by. 
It  was  very  hot,  and  we  cut  some  bushes  and  laid 
them  on  the  hive  to  keep  the  sun  off,  and  they 
stayed  in  the  hive.  Willie  Hunt,  age  12. 

Dodson,  Montgomery  Co.,  O.,  Dec.  21, 1886. 
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A    IvITTLE  GIRL  TELLS    HOW   SHE  PERFORMED  THE  I 
FKAT   OF  TAKING    A    SWARM    FROM   TIIK  ' 
"  TOPKST  "  BRANCH  OK  A  TREE.  ! 

In  spring- my  father  had  lit  colon ios,  and  increas-  | 
ed  to  4P.   He  sold  one  this  fall.    They  are  all  in  j 
g-ood   condition.     He  has   thein   mostly  in   chaff  i 
hives.   We  sold  over       Ihs.  of  honey.   1  help  pa 
sometimes  when  the  bees  swarm,  and  when  he  ; 
takes  the   honey  from  them.    T  hived   but  one 
swarm  this  summer,  and  tliat  was  on  Sunday,  when 
pa  wasn't  at  home.   The  swarm  orot  on  the  "  top- 
est"  stem  of  the  highest  tree.    1  did  not  know  what 
to  do.    I  called   my  sister.    'I'lieie  was  a  wagon  I 
standing  below.    I  climbed  up  the  tree  and  sawed  ! 
off  the  stem.   The  bees  all  fell  on  the  tong-ue  of  the  ■ 
wagon.    After  I  got  down  the  tree  we  stood  the  ! 
hive  beside  the  tongue  and  brushed  the  bees  in  the 
hive.   We  g:ot  them  in  nicely,  but  i  got  stung,  and  j 
my  sister  too.   I  was  stung  ■*  pretty  "  many  times,  ' 
but  not  as  many  as  my  sister.   Her  face  swelled  so 
hard  that  she  didn't  see  any  more  in  one  eye. 

DiNA  Blunier,  age  13. 

Koanoke,  111.,  Dee.  23,  1886.  . 

Y^oii  certaiuh  performed  quite  a  feat  in  ; 
getting  a  swarm  from  the  highest  tree.  I  ' 
wonder  how  many  boys  could  have  done  it.  ; 
You  deserve  a  chfomo  for  that ;  and  if  vour  i 
father  didn't  give  you  that  swarm  I  think 
he  ought  to  have  done  so.  I  will  tell  one  of 
the  clerks  to  pick  out  a  large  panel  chromo  j 
and  send  it. 


THE   BEK,   AND   WHAT    IT  IS. 

The  bee  is  a  very  busy  creature.   There  are  two  ' 
kinds  of  bees— the  black  and  Italians.   They  put  ! 
the  bees  in  hives,  and  when  the  hives  gel  so  full  of 
bees   they  will  swarm,  and  sometimes  they  will 
swarm  twice  a  year.    V»  e  had  a  hive  of  bees,  and 
other  bees  came  and  took  all  their  honey,   land  . 
papa  saw  a  bee  in  a  tree,  and  f  got  stung  on  my  I 
Up.   It  swelled  up  one  inch.   The  bees  make  honey  ' 
in   summer,  and   they  live  on.  honey  in   winter,  j 
Some  folks  have  two  dozen  hives  of  bees.   The  bee 
honey    is    good.     When    1    was  down   at  my 
grandma's  1  got  as  sick  as  a  dog  on  honey.  The 
l»ee  has  a  stinger.   1  ought  to  know,  for  T  got  stung 
with  them.   1  don't  know  how  many  times  1  got 
stung.   1  could  not  tell  or  count  how  many  times. 
The  bee  has  six  legs  and  two  wings.   The  bee  has  ; 
two  eyes.   1  don't  know  what  the  colors  are  of  the  ■ 
eyes.    Its  back  is  yellow;  not  all  the  back  either. 
At  the  end  of  the  stinger  it  is  black.   1  don't  know 
where  they  carry  the  honey.     Chester  Turner. 

BrfM)k\  illo.  Ohio. 

rour  notes  on  the  bee  are  not  all  of  them 
correct,  but  1  suppose  enough  so  for  all 
practical  juirposes  for  the  little  folks.  It 
would  V»e  hard  to  tell  just  what  is  the  color  : 
of  a  bee"s  e>  e.  Through  a  microscope  they 
look  as  clear  as  crystal,  but  without  any 
microscope  they  look  brown.  Perhaps  you 
know  that  those  big  eyrs  are  compound. 
For  a  fuller  talk  to  the  little  folks  on  this 
subject,  I  would  refer  vou  to  p.  42,  in  the 
year  1885.  ' 


THE  FOLLY  OF  STANDING  IN  THE  WAY  OF  FLYING 
BEES. 

Papa  has  13  colonies  of  bees.  In  the  winter  time 
he  puts  on  an  outside  shell,  much  larger  than  the 
hive,  and  fills  the  cavity  between  that  and  the  hive 
with  sawdust  or  dry  chaff. 

T  will  tell  you  something  that  happened  once 


which  seemed  funny  to  me,  but  I  presume  it  did 
not  seem  so  to  papa  at  the  time.  There  was  a  storm 
came  up,  and  the  bees  hurried  home,  angry  as  could 
be  at  being  interrupted  at  their  work.  Papa  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  in  their  way.  and  they  all 
rushed  up  on  him  and  stung  him  badly. 
Frankfort.  Mich.  Lora  Marble,  age  11. 

It  is  not  wise  to  stand  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance, or  where  you  would  be  liable  to 
obstruct  the  flight  of  the  bees,  A  coming 
storm  will  start  the  bees  home  in  great 
droves,  but  I  hardly  think  the  bees  you 
speak  of  were  angry  because  the  storm 
interrupted  them,  but  because  your  papa 
stood  right  in  the  way.  When  I  am  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  on  the  train  it  makes  me 
clear  out  o'^f  patience  to  have  some  great  big 
heedless  man  block  the  only  passage  to  the 
car- steps. 


WORKING    WITH    BEES    AFTER    DARK.    BY  .ME.^NS 
OF  A  D.AJtK-LANTERN. 

Tell  Ernest  to  try  one  of  those  dark-lanterns  for 
working  with  bees  after  night.  They  are  the  best. 
1  hold  one  for  pa  when  he  works  with  his  bees  after 
night,  and  the  bees  don't  fly  after  it.  It  is  so 
bright  it  hurts  their  eyes.  1  help  pa  find  the 
queens.  He  has  100  stands  of  bees.  We  have  two 
carp-ponds.  The  little  flsh  will  eat  out  of  my 
hand.  I  have  two  nice  big  cats  that  catch  the  mice 
in  the  bee-yard  for  pa.  Axnie  M.  Haines. 

Moons,  O..  Jan.  .5,  1886. 

Why.  Annie,  you  have  given  us  quite  a 
vahiable  item  as  to  the  value  of  a  dark-lan- 
tern. 1  can  imagine  nothing  nicer,  when 
working  with  bees  after  dark,  than  to  have 
a  bright  little  girl  ••  shoot "  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  buirs-eye  lantern  right  on  the 
combs,  or  wherever  else  it  may  oe  needed. 
1  will  try  it  the  coming  season,  and  try  to 
report  on  it.  T  wDl  tell  the  clerks  to  send 
yon  a  panel  chromo. 


THE   BEARS  AND  THE  HONEY. 

1  inclose  a  piece  of  poetry  which  I  copied  from 
one  of  papa's  books,  "A  Grammar  of  Six  Different 
Languages."  1  think  we  had  better  not  do  as  the 
bears  did: 

As  two  yoiinfr  ln-ars  in  wanton  mooil. 

Forvh  issuiiifr  from  a  neigrhboring  woort. 

Came-  "iiere  the  >iulustiious  l)ees  liad  stored 

111  avtriil  i-elN  tlu-ii-  lusfious  hoard. 

O't-i-.idvfd  tht'\  seized  witli  eagt-r- ha>Te. 

Liixui  ions  Dji  ihf  ii'  rich  l  eiiast. 

Alarmed  at  llii-.  rho  littk-  (.-rfw 

.Vlioni  rht  ir  oars,  vindictive  tlew. 

The  beasts,  unable  to  susrain 

The  unequal  eomliar.  quit  rhe  plain. 

rialt  blind  with  r.-iffi-.  and  mad  witli  imiri 

Their  native  sheltt'r  they  regain. 

There  sit.  and  uow  disereeter  grown, 

Too  late  their  rashness  they  bemoan: 

And  this  by  dear  experience  gain. 

That  pleasure's  ever  bought  with  jiain. 

Su  when  the  trolden  hairs  of  vice 

Are  i)laeed  before  our  longing  eyes. 

With  greedy  haste  we  snateh'our  fill 

And  swallmv  down  the  latent  ill. 

But  when  exjierience  opes  our  eyes. 

Away  the  fancied  pleasure  flies. 

It  flies— but  oh:  too  late  we  find 

It  leaves  a  real  sting  behind. 

Sonora,  Ohio.  Bertha  Jones,  age  11. 

Thank  you.  Bertha;  >  our  little  selection  of 
poetry  is  "real  ^ood.  There  are  too  many  of 
us — yes,  and  little  boys  and  girls,  who  be- 
have ourselves  very  much  like  the  two  young 
bears.  But  we  folks  don't  always  profit  by 
our  experience,  bitter  and  full  of  stings 
though  it  may  be. 
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SOMETHING    FROM   THE    ST.    LOUIS  .70UKNAI>  OF 
AGRICULTURE   ON    THE   TOBACCO  QUESTION. 

fKIEND  K00T:-1  don't  know  whether  1  am 
taking  a  liberty  in  thus  fHmiliari.N-  address- 
ing-you ;  but  the  good  turns  you  have  un- 
consciously done  me  in  furnishing  in  Guean- 
1N(JS  the  bee-lore  I  ha\  e  found  so  accessary 
to  ray  purposes  have  certainly  constituted  you  )ny 
friend.  I  w  rite  a  brief  line  to  couiTuend  your  good 
work  in  tig-htlng  the  use  of  tobacco.  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  tiie  facts  related  in  the  Dec.  15th 
No.,  by  T.  IJ.  Terry  (the  picture  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  is  a  good  one,  though  a  little  too  solemn-look- 
ing-); certainly  the  considerations  offered  by  Mr. 
Terry  oug-ht  to  he  sutticient  to  induce  every 
married  man,  if  not  cvcrji  man,  to  give  up  the  to- 
bacco habit.  But,  unfortunately,  to  g-ive  up  the 
confirmed  use  of.tobacco  is  a  most  difficult  thing-  to 
do.  It  is  true,  that  1  had  the  nerve  to  do  so,  some  | 
thirteen  years  ago,  when  I  found  that  the  use  of 
it  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  my  then  sweet- 
heart, now  my  wife.  But  1  think  it  must  have 
been  easier  forme  to  do  than  for  most  people.  I 
have  known  men  to  make  honest  endeavors  to  give 
up  tobacco,  and  suffer  so  much  that  they  conclud- 
ed that  the  use  of  it  was  the  lesser  evil. 

Now,  since  this  is  the  truth,  that  the  tobacco  hab- 
it once  formed  is  one  that  is  exceeding-ly  difficult  to 
break,  ought  we  not  all  to  make  a  greater  etfort 
by  individual  precept  as  well  as  example  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  it  by  children?  Mr.  Terry's  sng- 
g-estlon,  to  have  a  national  law,  is  hai'dly  feasible 
however  desirable.  There  is  l>ut  little  disposition 
to  enact  sumptuary  laws,  whether  relating-  to  to- 
bacco or  whisky;  but  if  every  father  of  boys  did 
all  he  could  personally  to  prevent  the  tobacco  hab- 
it being  formed  by  his  sons  beftne  they  become  of 
age,  it  is  hardly  likely  that,  on  arriving-  at  years  of 
discretion,  they  would  begin  it.  As  for  myself, 
I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  my  big  boy  that  it  is 
a  wretchedlj^  poor  specimen  of  manhood  that  re- 
(juires  to  be  bolstered  up  by  either  smoking  or 
chewing.  That,  of  course,  is  the  temptation  to 
boys.  The  boy's  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  a  man, 
and  appear  manly.  In  his  ignorance  he  is  apt  to 
mistake  for  manly  things  the  swagger  and  loud- 
ness and  disgusting-  habits  of  roughs  and  bullies, 
especially  If  any  of  these  habits  are  indorsed  by 
the  example  of  his  own  father.  Let  us  ail  do  what 
we  can  to  teach  boys  that  the  best  and  most  cour- 
ageous manliness  is  that  which  is  founded  on 
\  irtue,  not  on  vice. 

The  case  of  fatal  poisoning  hy  tobacco,  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Terry,  is  terrible,  but  no  such  extreme 
case  ought  to  be  necessary  to  make  every  man 
who  ha.s  a  decent  consideration  lor  others  to  leave 
oft  a  disgusting  practice.  As  disgusting  as  is  to 
me  the  nicotine-laden  breath  of  men  with  whom  1 
have  oul.>  business  relations,  how  much  more  have 
I  thought  would  mine  be  to  my  wife  and  my  little 
daughter,  when  they  offer  tiie  kisses  of  affection 
from  their  clean,  sweet  Hps!  There  has  been  no 
time  in  my  more  than  twelve  years  of  married  life 
when  1  thought  the  solace  ottered  by  tobacco 
could;  be  worth  the  one-hundreth  part  of  such  evi- 
dences of;  affection;  and  since  I  should  very  surely 
•  refuse  to  kiss  my  wife  or  daughter  if  she  used 
tobacco,  T  should  And  no  justification  for  expecting- 


any  thing  else  from  them  if  T  did.   As  a  fighter 
against  tobacco  and  whisky,  you  may  count  me 
a  member  of  your  band  always. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  20,  \8m.      (;eo.  B.  Mokton. 

Many  tliaiiks,  l)rother,  for  your  hearty 
('(xiperation  in  tliis  work  that  lie.'?  l^efor'e 
us;  and  may  we  hMpc  to  liiid  every  now 
and  then  a  simihu-  stiiTin^  exhortation  in 
your  own  journal.  And,  by  the  way.  why 
can't  you  and  other  brothers  of  the  press 
start  In  Nour  own  iournals  soiuethini?  like 
IhisV 

••Any  reader  of  I  lie  Journal  of  Agriculture 
who  will  uive  up  tobacco  becaiise  of  what 
has  appeared  in  these  pages  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  may  have  the  jonrnal  one  year  free, 
he  to  give  iis  a  wiilten  promise  to  pay  us 
for  tlie  jotirnal  w  licnever  he  shall  yield  to 
the  temptation,  and  t  )iich  tobacco  again  in 
any  form." 

The  letters  from  those  who  give  it  up  are 
to  be  pul)lislied  as  fast  as  received,  for  the 
encouragement  of  others.  The  objection 
has  been  made,  lhal  this  is  hiring  people  to 
do  right;  but  the  am  in  question  is  so 
small  it  is  iisiiall.\  taken  nu)re  as  a  piece  of 
pleasantry,  and  it  . cems  to  have  the  effect 
of  appealing  in  just  the  right  way  to  get  a 
good  many  to  get  up  and  shake  themselves, 
and  start  out  in  something  they  have  for 
>ears  known  ought  to  be  done.  As  the 
resolution  and  promise  come  out  in  a  pub- 
lic journal,  it  is  ])retty  well  published  and 
understood  in  any  neighborhood,  and  few- 
men  will  care  to  be  seen  using  tobacco  aft- 
er they  have  in  this  public  way  announced 
the  determination  to  give  it  up.  It  is  like 
giving  testimony  in  p'rayer-meeting--it 
strengthens  and  encourages  others  all  along 
the  line. 


I  have  stopped  ;smoking,  and  will  promise  you 
not  to  do  so  again.  If  you  will  send  me  one  of 
your  smokers,  and  I  commence  using  the  weed 
again,  I  will  send  you  the  price  of  it. 

Phila.,  Pa.,  Oct.  18,  18»H.  Jos.  B.  Creager. 


I  see  in  Gleanings  that  you  said  anyone  who 
quits  the  use  of  tobacco  would  receive  a  smoker. 
Please  send  me  one;  and  if!  use  tobacco  again! 
will  pay  you  for  the  same.       Mattie  Scheiern. 

Wayland.  Mich.,  Oct.  11,  188K. 


CLEARS   HIS  CONSCIENCE. 

I  have  broken  my  pledge.  1  quit  using  tobacco 
on  bees,  but  still  smoke  once  in  a  while.  When  I 
came  to  rake  up  my  conscience  I  found  that  1  owe 
you  '){)  cts.  for  the  smoker  you  sent,  although  It 
was  worn  out  long  ago.  Vott  sent  it  with  other 
goods.  .I.T.Fletcher. 

Clarion,  Pa.   


HAS  USED  THE  WEED  AI,L  HIS  LIFE. 

I  have  been  using  tobacco  in  vai-ious  forms  all 
my  life  until  the  past  six  months.  I  have  now 
abandoned  the  weed  altogether.  Seeing  your  offer 
In  Gleanings,  I  write  to  know  if  1  am  entitled  to 
a  smoker.  I  am  very  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
the  smoker  should  I  ever  use  tobacco  again.  I 
have  5  stands  of  bees.  E.  B.  Johnson. 

Manatee,  Fla..  Nov,  18,  .1386,  . 
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And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 
away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And 
whosoevei'  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
him  twain.— Matt.  5: 40,  41. 

AST  Sunday  afternoon  I  found  another 
added  to  my  class  in  our  county  jail. 
He  was  a  stout,  ruddy-faced  young 
man  perhaps  twenty  years  of  age.  His 
face  flushed  when  I  spoke  to  him,  and 
I  saw  that  he  was  quite  bashful ;  but  in  a 
little  time  we  got  to  talking  like  old  friends. 
Robert's  story  was  something  like  this  :  He 
came  from  England  about  two  years  ago, 
and  had  been  traveling  about  here  and  there, 
trying  to  find  work  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found.  His  last  job  was  on  the  railroad ; 
and  on  account  of  reducing  the  number  of 
hands  in  winter,  he  was  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  had  been  vainly  trying  to  find  something 
to  do  in  one  of  our  neighboring  towns.  A 
few  evenings  ago,  the  man  with  whom  he 
boards  came  home  somewhat  intoxicated. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a  quarrelsome,  fault- 
finding mood,  and,  among  other  things,  he 
inquired  of  his  wife  where  Robert  was.  She 
told  him  Robert  had  gone  somewhere  to  help 
somebody  deliver  some  goods.  He  then  in- 
quired if  Robert  had  found  any  work  yet ; 
and  when  told  he  had  not,  he  broke  out  with 
something  like  the  following  : 

Well,  he  is  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  shift- 
less fellow.  He  certainly  could  get  work  if 
he  half  tried.'' 

More  remarks  followed,  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  Robert.  Now,  the  truth  was, 
Robert  had  come  home  unknowTi  to  the 
folks,  and  was  at  that  time  in  bed  ;  but  as 
only  a  thin  board  partition  separated  him 
from  the  family,  he  heard  every  word  that 
had  been  spoken,  and  up  he  jumped  and 
confronted  the  man  who  was  speaking  ill  of 
him  behind  his  back.  I  presume  some  hard 
and  loud  words  ensued ;  and  finally  the  in- 
toxicated man  drew  a  pistol.  At  this,  Rob- 
ert put  his  hands  on  the  man's  shoulder  and 
pushed  him  away.  This  gave  an  opportuni- 
ty of  making  a  plea  of  assault  and  battery, 
and  the  boarding-house  keeper  went  for  a 
constable.  The  constable  at  once  told  him 
he  was  intoxicated,  and  refused  to  make 
any  arrest.  The  man  then  went  to  another 
officer  of  the  law,  who  was  not  quite  so  par- 
ticular, and  Robert  was  arrested,  and  called 
upon  to  pay  a  fine  of  $6.40.  Robert  had  not 
any  money,  so  he  could  not  pay  it,  and  that 
is  why  I  found  him  in  jail  that  Sunday  after- 
noon. You  may  perhaps  notice  that  the 
above  statement  is  Robert's  story  for  it.  I 
have  not  heard  the  other  side  at  all,  and,  in 
fact,  we  do  not  care  any  thing  about  the 
other  side  just  now.  When  I  find  these  boys 
in  jail,  I  endeavor  to  get  the  full  facts  in  the 
case,  so  far  as  I  can,  from  their  ow^n  lips, 
and  then  I  endeavor  to  show  them  that,  ac- 
cording to  Bible  teaching,  they  are  con- 
demned by  their  own  words.  Robert  claim- 
ed, as  almost  all  do  who  get  into  jail,  that 
he  was  entirely  innocent,  and  had  done 
nothing.  When  I  had  questioned  him  fully 
on  all  the  points  of  the  case,  I  began  talking 
with  him  somewhat  as  follows  : 
"  Robert,  why  did  you  not  stay  in  bed, 


since  you  had  once  retired  in  good  order, 
and  thus  have  saved  all  this  trouble  and  ex- 
pense?" 

Why,  Mr.  Root,  do  you  suppose  a  man  is 
going  to  keep  still  in  bed  when  he  hears 
somebody  calling  him  a  good-for-nothing 
shiftless  fellow,  and  going  on  in  that  w^ay  be- 
hind his  backV" 

To  be  sure,  I  do  expect  a  man  to  do  just 
that  very  thing,  Robert.*' 

By  this  time  my  fingers  were  on  the  Bible, 
and  I  opened  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, and  read  : 

But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies;  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hat© 
you. 

Again  I  read : 
But  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also. 

Robert  previously  said  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England  before  he 
came  over  to  America,  and  therefore  I  ex- 
pected to  have  him  at  least  respect  these 
words  of  the  Savior,  that  seemed  so  espe- 
cially calculated  to  help  us  to  keep  from  get- 
ting' into  quarrels  or  dissensions.  To  my 
surprise,  however,  he  promptly  rejected  all 
such  teachings,  saying,  If  that  is  Bible,  I 
don't  want  any  of  it  around  me." 

I  appealed  to  one  of  the  other  inmates, 
wath  whom  I  had  had  many  long  talks,  and 
I  expected,  of  course,  he  would  say  that  the 
best  thing  Robert  could  have  done  was  to 
have  kept  still  and  let  it  go.  T  turned  to 
him.  "  Mr.  Brant,  if  you  heard  somebody 
talking  about  you  in  the  way  Robert  has 
mentioned,  after  you  had  retired  for  the 
night,  would  you  not  have  kept  still  and  let 
it  all  pass?" 

'"To  be  sure,  I  would  not,  Mr.  Root.  I 
would  get  up  and  teach  him  manners." 

Even  if  it  resulted  in  bringing  you  to 
jail?"  suggested  I. 

Yes,  even  if  it  brought  me  to  jail.  I 
don't  allow  any  man  to  abuse  rae  when  I  am 
around  to  hear  it." 

I  labored  with  them  long  and  earnestly.  I 
even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  them  I  feared 
they  would  be  in  jail  all  their  lives ;  but 
they  decided  they  would  take  the  jail,  rather 
than  submit  to  being  run  over."  as  they 
termed  it.  Einally.  however,  I  did  succeed 
in  getting  them  to  admit,  that,  if  a  man  coidd 
submit  to  be  snubbed  and  abused,  without 
saying  a  word  back,  or  doing  any  thing,  it 
would  probably  save  trouble  in  the  general 
machinery  of  human  life. 

"  But,  Robert,"  said  I,  "  after  the  deci- 
sion had  been  made,  that  you  were  to  pay 
S6.40  for  laying  your  hands  on  a  man  before 
he  touched  you,  why  did  you  not  pay  it  and 
have  it  done  wath?'' 

"  Why,  Mr.  Root,  I  have  already  told  you 
that  I  hadn't  any  money.  You  know^  I  have 
not  had  any  work  all  winter." 

"  But,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  get  into  jail,  and 
have  it  hanging  over  you  all  your  life  after- 
ward. Had  you  not  an  overcoat  or  watch, 
or  something"^  you  could  leave  with  some 
friend  in  order  to  keep  you  from  going  to 
jail?" 

He  finally  admitted  that  he  had  a  watch, 
and  that  it  was  worth  $6.40  a  good  many 
times  over ;  but  when  crowded,  he  replied,— 
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"  But,  Mr.  Root,  J  luas  not  guilty.  There 
was  no  assault  and  battery  about  it,  and  I 
won't  pay  it,  and  that  is  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it." 

I  looked  at  my  Bible  quickly  and  read  the 
following : 

If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 
away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cioak  also;  and 
whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  with  him  a  mile, 
go  with  him  twain. 

Robert  said,  as  before,  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  come  down  to  any  such  course  of 
action.  lie  fairly  and  squarely,  when  press- 
ed, rejected  the  words  of  the  Savior.  This, 
in  fact,  was  exactly  what  I  wislied  him  to 
do  ;  or,  in  other  words.  I  wished  to  have 
him  covfess  that  the  reason  why  he  was 
brought  to  jail  was  because  he  rejected 
Christ;  and  in  rejecting  Christ  he  had  re- 
jected and  defied  tlie  laws  of  our  land. 

In  presenting  the  subject  to  others  as  I 
have  presented  it  to  you,  dear  friends,  I 
have  been  pained  and  startled  to  hear  so 
many  decide  that  Robert  had  done  right — 
that  is,  if  the  facts  were  exactly  as  he  stated 
them.  I  am  afraid  people  are'  thoughtless, 
many  times,  in  deliberately  deciding  to  re- 
fuse to  obey  our  laws.  When  I  told  the  story 
at  the  noon  service,  and  submitted  the  ques- 
tion to  those  gathered  there,  those  who  an- 
swered first,  every  one  of  them,  thought  that 
Robert  did  right  in  refusing  to  pay  the  fine 
imposed  upon  him.  After  a  little  more 
thought  and  reflection,  finally  several  sug- 
gested that  it  was  better  to  pay  the  fine  than 
to  go  to  jail,  even  though  the  fine  was  unjust, 
and  the  party  innocent. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  of  considering 
the  laws  of  our  land.  Xo  doubt  they  are  im- 
perfect, and,  many  times,  through  false  rep- 
resentations of  evil  men,  the  fines  imposed 
are  unjust ;  shall  we  therefore  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  law^  ?  God  forbid ! 
Perhaps  I  have,  at  different  times  in  my  life, 
counseled  disobedience  to  the  law ;  but  I  am 
beginning  to  think  I  made  a  mistake.  Are 
we  not,  dear  friends,  in  danger  of  arraying 
ourselves  with  rebels  and  anarchists  when 
we  thoughtlessly  counsel  disobedience  to  the 
laws  we  have  ?  I  told  the  boys  1  would  have 
paid  the  fine,  even  if  I  had  had  nothing  to 
do  wqth  the  matter  whatever,  but  that  I 
would  have  done  it  under  protest,  and  so  in- 
formed the  officers,  and  declare  I  would  have 
redress,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so ;  but  that, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  majesty  of  the 
law\  I  would  submit  to  whatever  it  might 
decree.  I  think,  dear  friends,  this  is  safe 
and  sound  doctrine. 

I  did  not  tell  Robert  at  the  time,  that  T  felt 
quite  certain,  if  his  life  had  been  just  what 
it  ought  to  be,  he  would  not  have  been  fined 
nor  taken  to  jail,  but  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  church  while 
here  in  America.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
not  very  much.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  not 
true  that  he  was  sometimes  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  intoxicants,  as  well  as  the  man  he 
boarded  with.  He  admitted  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  beer ;  and  although  I 
may  be  mistaken,  his  face  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  was  given,  at  least  somewhat,  to  such 
habits. 

Now  I  w^ant  to  say  to  the  young  friends 
who  may  be  reading  this,  that  there  is  very 


little  danger  that  any  of  them  will  ever  get 
into  trouble  such  as  I  have  described,  if  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  Christian 
people,  attending  church,  Sunday-school, 
and  the  young  people's  prayer-meetings, 
wherever  they  happen  to  be  located,  and  de- 
porting themselves  in  a  decent  and  respecta- 
ble way.  such  as  young  Christians  are  almost 
sure  to  do.  When  I  asked  Robert  if  he  could 
not  get  S6.40  to  save  him  from  jail,  he  said 
he  had  no  friends  at  all.  It  seems  to  me 'a 
young  man  is  at  fault  in  having  no  friends, 
even  if  he  has  lived  only  one  winter  in  a  cer- 
tain locality.  In  our  town  there  are  good 
men  and  women— yes,  young  men  and  young 
ladies,  who  make  it  their  business  to  look  up 
strangers,  and  invite  them  to  our  meetings, 
and  who  try  to  call  them  in  wisdom's  ways. 
The  trouble  is,  I  fear,  that  those  who  com- 
plain that  they  have  iio  friends  are  seeking 
ways  of  darkness  rather  than  light. 

iSTow^  a  word  to  those  who  are  not  in  jail 
and  not  in  trouble ;  that  is.  not  any  such 
trouble  as  Robert  has  found.  Yes,  and  I 
think  I  may  ask  for  a  word  to  professors  of 
religion,  and  those  who  are  members  of  our 
churches.  Have  you  faithfully  follow^ed  the 
words  the  Savior'  gave  us  in  our  opening 
text,  in  your  own  walks  and  life  V  If  an  en- 
emy should  undertake  to  sue  us  at  the  law, 
and  take  aw^ay  a  coat,  what  would  be  our  at- 
titude? How^  many  of  us  are  there  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  the  cloak  also,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  unless,  indeed,  our  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  it  by  these  words  ? 
Of  course,  I  do  not  refer,  nor  do  I  think  our 
Savior  meant  to  have  reference  to  highway 
robbers,  such  as  I  spoke  to  you  about  in  our 
last  issue  ;  but  these  words  were  spoken  to  a 
class  of  people  who  were  for  the  most  part, 
at  least,  friends  and  7mighbors— those  who 
had  permanent  places  of  abode,  and  were 
considered  respectable  citizens.  Why  should 
such  go  to  law?  Why  should  we  have  diffi- 
culties and  hard  feelings  with  our  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Why  should  we  waste  time 
and  money  enough  on  some  little  unimpor- 
tant matter  to  have  bought  a  dozen  coats,  be- 
fore the  thought  even  occurred  to  us  of  let- 
ting the  cloak  go  too,  for  the  sake  of  peace  ? 
If  we  are  compelled  to  go  a  mile  out  of  our 
way  to  do  somebody  a  service,  are  we  not 
more  apt  to  grumble  than  we  are  to  show  a 
readiness  to  go  two  miles  ?  The  Sf»vior's  in- 
junctions seem  to  be  to  the  effect  that,  if  w^e 
are  to  be  his  followers,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  a 
little  more  than  just  w^hat  w^e  agree  to  do,  or 
a  little  more  than  w^hat  we  are  in  duty  and 
justice  bound  to  do.  Sometimes  I  am  told 
that  a  man  would  never  get  along  in  the 
world  if  he  should  undertake  to  get  a  living 
in  that  w^ay;  but  such  replies  have  alw^ays 
made  me  feel  sad.  Those  who  have  read 
Gleanings  a  good  many  years,  especially 
those  real  good  friends  who  have  been  send- 
ing me  such  good  kind  cheering  words  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  know  that  I  have 
tested  these  teachings  just  a  little.  Occa- 
sionally, when  the  spirit  seems  to  be  on  me. 
I  have  done  a  little  more  than  I  was  asked  to 
do.  I  have  given  smokers  to  those  who  have 
stopped  using  tobacco,  etc.  Now.  of  course, 
you  know^  I  do  not  say  this  boastingly ;  but 
I  mention  it  because  i  wish  to  prove  to  you 
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that  a  man  will  not  get  poor  in  following 
Christ's  teachings.  I  have  been  many  times 
surprised  myself  to  see  how  quickly  these 
things  swing  around  and  shape  themselves. 
The  one  who  follows  Christ's  teachings,  and 
who  ti'ies  to  do  it  in  the  real  spirit  in  which 
Christ  gave  it,  seems  to  have  strange  streaJcs 
of  luck,  as  it  were.  It  hits  people  a  little  un- 
expectedly ;  and  by  some  strange  law  that 
is  past  divining  by  our  feeble  intellects,  the 
evil  spirit  is  driven  away — the  enemy  is  dis- 
armed, and  hostilities  are  at  an  end.  You 
just  try  it  some  time  when  you  get  into  a 
discussion  in  regard  to  a  small  matter  about 
the  justice  of  a  thing.  When  you  see  your 
opponent  is  honest,  but  mistaken,  good- 
naturedly  give  up  to  him.  or  give  him  twice 
what  he  asks,  if  necessary,  for  peace  and 
harmony.  If  he  insists  on  your  going  a  mile 
out  of  your  way,  say,  ''Why,  yes,  my  friend, 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  will  go  two  miles.  I  do 
it  gladly,  too,  because  it  is  according  to  the 
Savior's  teachings."  A  certain  class  may 
laugh  at  you,  and  call  you  a  fool.  They 
may  tell  you  that,  if  you  undertake  to  go 
through  life  following  out  that  plan,  you  will 
get  into  the  poorhouse,  and  such  like  talk. 
But  I  tell  you,  you  will  not  do  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  There  is  a  text  in  the  fortieth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  that  hits  the  point.  It 
reads  thus : 

But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary;  and  they 
shall  walk  and  not  faint. 


COXDUCTED  BY  ERNEST  P..  ROOT. 


POSITIONS  WHEN  AT  WORK  OVER  HIVES. 

ID  you,  dear  reader,  ever  have  the  back- 
ache  when  at  work  over  the  hives, 
lifting  hea^y  combs,  in  a  position  some- 
'■^  what  cramped?  Did  you  not  some- 
times indulge  in  a  good  stretch  of  the 
body  to  its  fullest  height  ?  I  have  wished 
once  or  twice  that  the  hives  were  on  stilts, 
so  that  I  could  work  at  the  hives  when 
standing  erect.  If  I  remember  correctly,  W. 
Z.  Hutchinson,  when  I  visited  him.  did' have 
his  nucleus  hives  elevated.  Our  readers  will 
also  remember  that  some  years  ago  we  illus- 
trated Dr.  O.  M,  Blanton's  apiary.  A  nota- 
ble feature  about  it  was  that  his  hives  stood 
on  stilts.  I  believe,  however,  the  majority 
of  the  bee-keepers  prefer  to  have  their  hives 
on  the  ground,  for  reasons  \shich  I  will  not 
take  space  to  enumerate  here. 

I  sometimes  examine,  or  "  go  through," 
150  colonies  per  day.  To  accomplish  the 
work  as  easily  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  myself  of  the  tedium  of  one  pos- 
ture when  at  work  over  the  hive,  I  have  re- 
course to  a  frequent  change  of  position.  The 
one  I  usually  prefer  is  the  one  illustrated  on 
page  31,  last  issue.  Perhaps  you  think  that 
such  a  seat  as  a  hive-cover  would  hardly  be 
stable  enough.  Just  as  much,  and  more  so, 
than  the  ordinary  milk-stool.  You  will  see, 
by  referring  back  to  the  cut,  that  it  permits 
of  an  erect  posture  of  the  back.  AVhen  it  is 
(Jesirable  to  get  at  or  lift  out  a  frame  on  the 


outside  of  the  hive,  an  inclination  of  the 
body,  together  with  the  hive-cover,  puts  the 
operator  within  easy  reach  of  said  frame. 
As  far  as  possible.  I  aim  to  avoid  any  curv- 
ing of  the  back,  or  the  stooping-over  of  the 
shoulders.  The  inclination  of  the  hive-cover 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  you  will  see,  regu- 
lates the  distance  to  any  desired  frame  with- 
out the  necessity  of  bending  the  back.  A 
regular  tool-box,  or  stool  of  four  legs,  will 
not  permit  this  rocking  motion,  as  you  will 
notice. 

AVhen  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  a  change  of 
posture  I  kneel  in  the  soft  grass  (if  not  wet), 
my  knees  almost  touching  the  side  of  the 
hive.  After  I  have  taken  out  a  frame  I  drop 
back  on  my  heels,  if  I  desire  to  examine  the 
frame  for  any  length  of  time.  About  half 
the  hives  in  our  apiary  are  chaff  hives.  I 
can  work  over  these  best  in  a  standing  pos- 
ture. As  the  chaft  hive  is  two  stories  high, 
it  is  rather  inconvenient  to  work  with  it 
while  sitting  or  kneeling.  However.  I  do 
sometimes  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  chaff-hive 
cover ;  but  as  the  rims  of  the  latter  are  made 
of  only  f  stulf,  I  generally  stand. 

Perhaps  some  one  of  my  readers  will  say, 
"  I  can't  afford  to  sit  down  when  at  work 
among  my  bees."  I  reply,  that  it  depends 
upon  what  kind  of  work  "^in  the  apiary  you 
are  doing.  If  you  are  running  for  lioney, 
then  I  think  I  can  agree  with  you  for  tlie 
most  part ;  but  if  your  apiary  is  devoted  to 
queen-rearing,  as  is  ours,  then  it  becomes 
necessary  to  spend  some  little  time  over  a 
hive  ;  as",  for  instance,  hunting  for  a  virgin 
queen,  cutting  out  choice  queen-cells,  etc. 
In  any  event,  we  ought  to  avoid  curving  the 
back  any  more  than  is  necessary,  whether 
sitting  or  standing.  I  believe  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  writing-teacher  to  his  pupil,  to 
"hold  the  body  erect,"'  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  bee-keeper  engaged  in  rearing  queens. 

HOW^  TO  HANDLE  FRA3IES. 

To  look  at  one  side  and  then  the  other  of  a 
comb,  becomes  almost  a  necessity  in  queen- 
reariug.  To  revolve  by  the  corners  a  frame 
full  of  honey,  requires  some  little  strength  of 
the  wrists— that  is,  if  the  top-bar  as  the 
axis  of  revolution  remain  horizontal.  By 
turning  the  top-bar  to  the  perpendicular,  the 
frame  may  then  be  easily  revolved.  I  throw 
out  this  liint  for  the  benefit  of  beginners. 
The  veteran  bee-keeper  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity have  acquired  the  knack  intuitively  from 
his  long  experience.  The  engraving  on  page 
31  shows  the  operator  in  the  act  of  revolving 
the  frame.  He  is  hunting  for  a  queen  which 
had  been  introduced  a  few  days  before. 
Having  loosened  the  cage,  wherein  the  queen 
was  confined  before  the  bees  gnawed  to  her, 
he  has  thrown  it  upon  the  ground,  which 
striking  with  some  little  force  has  jarred  out 
a  few  bees  that  always  collect  inside.  The 
bees  thus  shaken  up  take  wing  and  return  to 
the  hive.  Desirous  of  noting  how  well 
the  queen  has  laid,  he  is  in  the  act  of  revolv- 
ing the  frame,  as  I  have  before  described, 
that  he  may  see  whether  the  queen  has  filled 
the  other  side  of  the  comb  with  eggs  also. 

OUR  OWN  APIARY  AT  THIS  DATE. 

At  this  writing  we  have  had  a  week  or  ten 
days  of  steady  cold  weather,  the  mercury 
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dropping  frequently  to  zero,  and  several 
times  six  or  eight  degrees  below.  Tf  this 
weather  continues  much  longer  I  am  fearful 
of  the  results  among  our  bees.  As  I  stated 
in  Nov.  1st  Gleanings,  I  did  not  then  en- 
tertain a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  situation 
— foul  brood  having  reduced  our  bees.  If  we 
had  colonies  instead  of  nuclei,  I  should  have 
no  serious  apprehensions,  even  if  the  weath- 
er did  continue  to  be  cold. 


FROM  68  TO  96,  AND    2400  LBS.  OF  HONEY. 

T  COMMENCED  the  season  with  68  stands;  in- 
creased  to  96,  and  took  2400  lbs.  of  comb  honey, 
nearly  all  white,  which  is  a  trifle  over  35  lbs. 
per  colony.    This   encourages  me,  as  I  see 
Doolittle  did  no  better  than  T.   They  are  all 
packed  on  their  summer  stands,  with  nearly  one- 
half  under  the  snow,  out  of  sight,  where  I  shall 
let  them  remain,  as  I  know  from  experience  that 
they  are  all  right,  for  they  drift  under  in  the  same 
way  each  winter,  and  always  come  out  as  bright 
as  a  dollar.  M.  T.  Williamson. 

Covert,  N.  Y. 

A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

I  have  sold  over  11,000  lbs.  of  box  honey  from  80 
hives  last  spring.  Gain  R.  Smith. 

Victor,  N.  v.,  Nov.  29, 1886. 

108  GALLONS  OF  HONEY  FROM  20  COLONIES. 

I  have  20  stands  of  bees,  all  in  good  condition.  I 
did  very  well  last  summer.  This  summer  I  secured 
108  gallons  of  extracted  honey.   Albert  Carter. 

CarroUton,  Mo.,  Dec.  11, 1886. 

AVERAGE   OF  190  LBS.  PER  COLONY. 

My  bees  gave  me  an  average,  this  season,  of  190 
lbs.  each,  spring  count;  had  no  increase;  the  best 
season  for  honey  I  ever  had,  and  I  could  have  done 
better  had  T  been  prepared  for  the  honey-flow. 

Carbondale,  Pa.   ^J.  Rutherford. 

600  LBS.    FROM  15  COLONIES. 

I  have  had  a  pretty  good  harvest  of  honey— about 
600  lbs.,  in  pound  boxes,  from  15  hives.  I  took  98 
lbs.  from  one  swarm,  and  it  swarmed  3  times  this 
summer.  I  increased  them  to  40  swarms.  Inclos- 
ed find  one  dollar  for  Gleanings.  I  have  found 
that  the  money  expended  for  it  has  been  a  profita- 
ble investment.  Jacob  Richard. 

Elmwood,  111.,  Jan.  4, 1887. 

hybrids  ahead. 

I  began  the  season  with  8  colonies.  Increased  to 
21,  and  took  945  lbs.  of  comb  honey.  My  bees  are 
mostly  hybrids,  and  they  gather  almost  2  lbs.  of 
honey  to  the  Italians  one.  I  have  one  hive  of  the 
yellowest  bees  I  ever  saw,  and  they  gather  almost 
nothing  in  the  sections,  although  they  will  fill  a 
brood-frame  quicker  than  any  other  bees  I  have. 

Stark,  Mich.,  Dec.  15, 1886.  Benj.  Pass.4lGE,  8-21. 


from  one  to  five,  and  over  350  lbs.  OF 

HONEY. 

My  first  swarm  was  pure  Italians,  purchased 
July  17,  1885.  They  gathered  enough  for  winter 
stores,  and  I  wintered  them  in  a  chaff  hive  of  mj^ 
own  make  after  your  pattern.  They  came  out  in 
fine  condition  in  the  spring.  This  season  I  increas- 


ed them  from  one  to  five,  by  dividing,  and  one 
natural  swarm,  which  came  out  late  in  September. 
The  surplus  stores  amounted  to  from  3.50  to  400  lbs., 
besides  leaving  10  full  frames  of  honey  in  the  low- 
er stories,  and  8  lbs.  in  the  upper  storj^  ail  in  chaff 

j  hives.  Frank  Ferris. 

1     Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

FROM  125  TO  208,   AND  1-3,000  lbs.   OF  COMB 
HONEY, 

My  report  for  1886  is  as  follows:  I  began  the  sea- 
son with  125  colonies  in  fair  condition;  increased  by 
natural  swarming  to  208,  and  have  taken  in  all, 
13,000  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  all  in  1  and  2  lb.  sections. 
The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  best  1  have 
known  in  my  14  years'  experience  in  the  business. 

Cambridge,  111.  J.  V.  Caldwell,  125—208. 

AN  AVERAGE   OF  OVER  200  LBS.   PER  COLONY, 
AND  BLACK  BEES  TOO. 

I  commenced  bee-keeping  last  spring.  I  bought 
50  swarms,  one  of  which  deserted  when  let  out  of 
the  hive,  after  being  taken  off  of  the  cars,  leaving 
me  49  when  the  honey  season  opened.  I  com- 
menced extracting  May  29,  and  stopped  July  6, 
after  extracting  9839  lbs.  of  honey,  which  was 
mostly  from  white  clover.  I  increased  to  81 
swarms.  The  average  per  swarm  was  200?£  lbs. 
When  they  went  into  winter  quarters  they  had  30 
lbs.  apiece.  My  bees  are  all  blacks.  They  are  in 
quadruple  chaff  hives.  About  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber I  moved  them  about  a  mile.  I  had  three 
teams,  and  two  extra  men,  besides  myself  and  horse, 
and  it  was  all  that  six  of  us  could  do  to  lift  them  on 
the  wagon.  We  moved  them  in  half  a  day.  They 
had  a  good  fly  the  11th  and  12th  of  th  s  month. 

Brodhead,  Wis.,  Dec.  20,  1886.     P.  H.  Fellows. 


ENCOURAGING  WORDS  FOR  ALSIKE  AND  BUCK- 
WHEAT. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  60  colonies,  spring 
count;  increased  to  100  colonies;  got  2000  lbs.  of 
honey  in  one-pound  sections,  and  .500  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted, about  half  white  and  half  dark.  I  worked 
some  bees  for  my  neighbors.  I  brought  home  my 
share  of  the  increase,  15  colonies,  making  me  115 
colonies  to  winter;  50  are  packed  in  dry  sawdust  in 
chaff  hives  on  summer  stands;  65  are  in  the  cellar. 
All  are  heavy  <vith  natural  stores.  The  season 
commenced  very  early,  but  clover  did  not  last  long, 
on  account  of  dry  weather.  Basswood  did  not 
bloom  at  all. 

ALSIKE. 

I  had  16  acres  of  alsike  clover.  Bees  worked  on  it 
early  and  late  until  the  drought.  It  makes  very 
nice  hay  for  all  kinds  of  farm  stock.  I  sowed 
16  acres  this  year,  mixed  with  timothy.  I  sowed 
the  silverhuU  buckwheat  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
between  other  bloom  as  much  as  possible.  I  sowed 
one  acre  in  August.  Bees  worked  on  it  the  most  I 
ever  saw  bees  on  buckwheat.  We  cut  it  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  next  morning  uncle  Tom  Frost 
had  killed  every  thing  so  that  the  bees  did  not  work 
any  more.  We  drew  the  buckwheat  into  the  barn, 
and  thrashed  it,  and  had  25^2  bushels.  This  was 
getting  three  crops  from  the  same  ground  in  one 
season,  as  we  cut  about  two  tons  of  hay  off  before 
we  plowed  it  for  buckwheat.  We  think  we  got  as 
many  pounds  of  honey  as  Ave  had  of  buckwheat 
from  that  ground.  Taking  the  season  togethei-, 
it  was  very  poor  for  honey.  W.  T.  Roe. 

Candro,  N.  Y. 
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New  names  and  renewals  are  coming  in  at  a  rap- 
id rate.  Thanks,  friends,  for  5  0ur  kind  support. 


FLAT-BOTTOMED  FOUNDATION. 

We  have  just  succeeded  in  making  some  beauti- 
ful iiat-bottomed  foundation  send  for;  samples  and 
prices.  In  weight,  we  believe  it  comes  as  near  the 
natural  foundation  made  by  the  bees  as  any  thing 
we  ever  turned  out.  Mr.T.  F.  Bingham  said  he 
preferred  the  flat-bottomed  foundation  for  sections. 


closed-top  sections. 
At  the  Ohio  Convention,  when  an  opinion  was 
called  for,  not  one  of  the  members  present  favored 
the  use  of  closed-top  sections,  because  it  would  not 
permit  tiering  up.  Our  readers  will  please  take 
note,  that  this  confirms  the  opinions  expressed 
lately  in  the  answers  of  our  prominent  apiarists, 
to  the  question-box  department  in  a  late  issue  of 
The  A.  B.  J.   

FOTJL  BROOD,  AND  FALSE  ALARM  IN  REGARD  TO  IT. 

On  page  10  of  our  last  issue,  friend  Broers  pro- 
tests against  a  statement  made  in  a  former  issue  by 
one  of  our  contributors,  that  foul  brood  was  in 
the  neighborhood.  From  a  letter  just  received 
from  friend  McCamant,  it  seems  the  whole  matter 
was  only  a  hearsay.  Their  bees  died,  it  is  true,  but 
probably  from  starvation,  as  friend  B.  suggests, 
and  they  guessed  it  must  have  been  foul  brood. 


HAVING  A  SPACE    BELOW  THE    BROOD-COMBS  FOR 
WINTERING. 

In  my  remarks  at  the  foot  of  friend  Doolittle's  ar- 
ticle, page  976,  Dec.  15,  I  omitted  to  mention  that 
Mr.  H.  E.  Boardman,  East  Townsend,  O.,  has  for 
years  been  a  vehement  advocate  of  this  idea.  Our 
readers  will  perhaps  recollect  him  when  I  mention 
that  I  gave  his  portrait  as  "the  man  who  winters 
bees  without  loss;"  and,  if  lam  correct,  he  has 
continued  to  winter  his  bees  almost  without  the 
loss  of  a  colony,  year  after  year,  although  he  counts 
his  stocks  by  the  hundreds. 


VISITING  THE  HOME   OF  THE   HONEY-BEES  DUR- 
ING THE  BUSY  SEASON. 

A  NUMBER  at  the  Ohio  Convention  expressed  to 
us  their  desire  to  visit,  at  some  future  date,  the 
Home  of  the  Honey-Bees,  but  that  they  would  pi-e- 
fer  to  come  and  see  us  when  we  are  in  "full  blast," 
and  that,  if  they  came  during  this  time,  they  feared 
they  would  be  unwelcome.  To  be  sure,  you  would 
be  welcome,  dear  friends.  Come  at  anytime;  and 
if  we  are  too  busy  to  show  you  about  ourselves,  we 


will  see  that  some  one  does  give  you  the  proper 
attention.  We  have  many  visitors  to  our  place 
every  season,  but  we  never  have  had  too  many. 


GOING  WEST. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Culp,  before  leaving  the  conven- 
tion, informed  us  that  she  would  probably  not  be 
able  to  attend  another  Ohio  State  Convention;  that 
she  proposed  sellingrher  farm,  apiary  and  fixtures, 
with  a  view  of  going  west  with  her  boys.  She  stat- 
ed, that,  after  selling,  she  probably  would  not  do 
much  with  bees.  As  the  work  in  the  apiary  has 
now  gone  beyond  her  strength,  and  as  she  is  not 
obliged  to  work  for  a  living,  she  has  so  decided. 
It  is  with  some  degree  of  regret  that  we  give  this 
intelligence  to  the  friends;  but  we  hope  that,  when 
she  is  located  in  her  new  field,  we  may  again  hear 
from  her  through  the  columns  of  Gleanings. 


MANUFACTURING  COMB  HONEY. 

The  people  who  stick  to  the  falsehood  about 
manufactured  comb  honey  have  finally  found  a 
place  in  Chicago  where  a  man  could  be  seen  seal- 
ing up  the  combs ^with  a  hot  iron.  They  never  saw 
him  making  the  combs  out  of  parafQne,  but  he  was 
simply  sealing  them  up.  Our 'enterprising  friends 
of  the  ^.  B.  J.,  when  notified,  made  haste  to  see 
the  sight.  What  do  you  [suppose  they  found?  A 
Chinaman  near  a  window,  ironing  collars  and  cuffs 
with' a  flat-iron !  Did  you  ever?  Ernest  suggests 
that  I  have  forgotten  to  state  that  the  innocent- 
looking  laundryman  had  a  cake  of  beeswax  by  his 
side,  with  which  to  polish  his  flat-iron. 

SENDING    delegates    TO  'THE    OHIO    STATE  BEE- 
KEEPERS' CONVENTION. 

A  MOTION  was  carried  at  the  Ohio  State  Conven- 
tion, mentioned  in  another,  column,  that  we  invite, 
through  the  columns  of  Gleanings,  the  county  and 
district  bee-keepers'  conventions  to  appoint  and 
send  delegates  to  the  State  Convention  to  be  held 
at  Columbus,  about  a  year  from  date.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  put  the  county  and  district>ssojiations 
into  direct  communication  with  the  State  associa- 
tion. We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  the  sec- 
retaires will  see  that  this  matter  is  brought  proper- 
ly before  their  respective  bodies,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers may  act  upon  it.  We  give  you  notice  thus 
early,  that  all  arrangements  may  be  completed  In 
time.   

BEE-KEEPERS'  PRICE  LISTS. 

Our  facilities  for  turning  out  first-class  price 
lists  and  general  job  work  were  never  more  com- 
plete than  now.  If  you  have  any  thing  in  this  line, 
write  us  for  prices  and  samples.  Remember,  we 
have  a  very  large  stock  of  wood  cuts,  especially  for 
price-list  work.  The  following  have  been  printed 
atthisoflBce:  A  22-page  price  list,  apiarian  imple- 
ments and  bees  and  queens,  for  P  .L.Viallon,  Bayou 
Goula,  La. ;  a  4-page  large-size  list  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies  for  J.  D.  Rusk,  Milwaukee,  Oregon.  The 
followingrhave  been  sent  to  this  office: 

The  first  comes  from  C.  M.  Goodspeed,  Thorn  Hill.  Onondaga 
Co.,N.  Y.,  Specialty,  the  leading  papers  and  magazines ;  also 
Italian  bees  and  queens'  raspberry  and  strawberry  plants,  al- 
sike  clover,  poultry,  etc. 

A  VERY  neat  36-page  circular  has  been  sent  us  by  -Tames  Hed- 
don,  giving  nice  drawings  of  his  new  shallow  hive,  and  much 
Important  and  valuable  matter  on  various  subjects.  He  also 
offers  honey  in  attractive  packages  at  very  low  prices. 

A  31-page  circular  comes  to  hand  fi-om  C.  F.  Muth  &  Son. 
Specialties,  honey  and  apiarian  supplies. 

From  E.  T.  Flanigan,  Belleville,  111.,  an  8-page  list  of  bees  , 
hives,  fdn.,  small  fiuit.  etc. 

From  G.  W.  Stanley,  Wyoming.  N.  Y.,  a  12-page  list. 
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DISCOUNTS  UNTIL  FEBRUARY  1. 

Remember,  we  allow  4  per  cent  discount  on  all 
purchases  of  whatever  nature,  made  between  now 
and  the  first  of  February. 


SIMPLICITY  HIVES. 

We  have  been  making-  some  changes  in  our  table 
of  prices;  and  while  it  does  not  affect  the  price  of  a 
complete  hive,  we  have  been  compelled  to  advance 
the  price  of  bodies  only,  without  rims  or  covers. 
Our  boys  have  just  made  the  discovei-y  that  we 
have  been  selling-  bodies  only,  for  less  than  cost. 


MAPLE  SYRUP. 

In  view  of  the  crop  soon  to  come,  we  offer  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lot  mentioned  on  page  1003,  Dec.  15 
issue,  at  80  cts.  per  gallon,  or  90  cts.  with  package  in- 
cluded to  ship  it  in.  The  new  crop  will  be  in  mar- 
ket probably  about  March  1. 


COPPER  BATH-TUBS. 

We  have  found  the  manufactui-ers  of  the  copper 
bath-tubs,  referred  to  on  page  884,  Gleanings  for 
Dec.  1,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  tub  of  10-oz. 
copper,  5,  5%,  or  6  ft.  long,  at  an  even  $12.00,  f.  o.  b. 
in  New  York.  The  regular  price  is  $13.75.  They 
are  made  in  a  neat  wooden  box,  ready  for  use,  and 
they  can  be  set  in  the  corner  of  your  bath-room. 
They  are  furnished  with  a  brass  plug  in  the  bottom, 
to  let  the  water  off. 


THE  ABBOTT  HONEY-KNIFE. 

We  have  just  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  Mr. 
T.  F.  Bingham  himself,  resulting  in  an  arrange- 
ment (paying  him  a  royalty)  in  regard  to  the  honeyr 
knife,  whereby  we  can  sell  them  as  we  proposed, 
and  have  it  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  We  are  sat- 
isfied, after  having  carefully  examined  the  steel  in 
friend  Bingham's  honey-knife,  and  in  friend  Ab- 
bott's foreign  copy  of  it,  that  the  Bingham  honey- 
knife  is  greatly  superior  in  the  quality  of  steel. 
The  Abbott  knife,  however,  is  a  very  good  one  for 
the  money. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OP  HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 

In  view  of  the  close  prices  on  almost  all  staples, 
we  have  reduced  the  price  of  our  Langstroth  honey- 
extractors  to  $6.00  instead  of  $7.00;  and  all  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  Swill  be  $6.00.  All  numbers  above 
5  have  been  cori-espondiugly  reduced.  Send  for  new 
price  list.  We  have  also  made  an  important  re- 
duction in  circular-saw  mandrels.  Our  $10.00  man- 
drel for  holding  a  gang  of  9  saws  is  now  reduced  to 
$7.50;  the  $6.50  mandrel  to  $5.00;  the  $4.00  mandrel 
to  $3.50;  and  the  $2.50  mandrel  to  $2.25.  Our  man- 
drels Avere  never  better  made  than  now,  and  are  the 
same  we  are  using-  every  day  in  our  wood-working 
department.   


PERFORATED  ZINC  TO  DEALERS. 

As  perforated  zinc  is  proving  itself  a  necessity  to 
the  best  results  in  securing  large  crops  of  honey, 
and  as  the  perforations  in  the  zinc  of  our  make  are 
just  right,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Michigan 
Bee  Convention,  we  have  detei-mined  to  offer  deal- 
ers who  advertise  our  zinc  in  their  catalogues,  a 
special  discount.  Our  prices  are  as  follows:  1 
sheet,  28X96  in.  {\%%  sq.  ft.),  $1.50;  2  or  more  sheets, 
5  per  cent  off;  10  or  more  sheets,  10  per  cent  off'; 
less  than  a  sheet,  10  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  Ten  honey- 
boards,  14xi9i^  for  Simplicity  or  chaff  hive,  $1.50; 
100  or  more,  10  per  cent  oft';  less  than  10, 16  cts.  each. 
These  honey-boards  have  a  margin  of  unperf orated 
zinc  all  round,  and  have  proven  easier  to  remove 
from  the  hive  than  those  with  a  tin  binding.  Zinc 
strips,  %  in.  wide  and  18  or  1938  in-  long,  with  one 
row  of  holes,  to  be  used  in  the  slatted  wood-and- 
zinc  honey-board,  $1.00  per  100;  1000  or  more,  10  per 
cent  off.  To  dealers  who  advertise  our  zinc  we  will 
give  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  the  same  as  we  do  on 
extractors  and  metal  corners.  Write  for  prices  on 
odd  sizes  of  honey-boards.  For  14  in.  and  under  in 
width,  and  1^]/^  in.  and  under  in  length,  in  lots  of  20 
or  more,  the  price  will  be  the  same  as  the  regular 
boards;  but  over  those  measurements  the  price  will 
be  much  higher,  on  account  of  waste. 


HIVES  IN  THE  FLAT. 

We  have  re\ased  our  prices  of  Simplicity  and 
Portico  hives  in  the  flat.  There  is  little  if  any 
change  in  the  prices  of  hives  taken  as  a  whole;  but 
where  bodies  or  covers  are  taken  alone  there  is  a 
marked  change.  We  have  also  given  prominence 
to  "Ten  crates,"  as  we  call  them,  in  the  hope  that 
j'ou  will  save  yourself  and  us  much  trouble  by 
ordering  regular  packages  instead  of  an  odd  num- 
ber of  hives.  We  have  these  regular  packages  all 
put  up  ahead;  and  when  you  send  us  an  order  we 
can  very  often  get  it  oft'  with  more  dispatch  if  you 
order  regular  packages  than  if  you  order  odd  num- 
bers of  hives.  Please  read  the  following  on  page  18 
of  our  price  list,  instead  of  the  tables  of  prices  of 
hives  in  the  flat  given  there.  The  cuts  referred  to 
in  the  following,  j  ou  will  find  on  pages  17  and  18  of 
our  price  list.  If  you  have  lost  or  mislaid  your 
price  list,  drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  an- 
other. 

SIMPLICITY  HIVES  IN  THE  FLAT  (KNOCKED  DOWN). 

Also  Portico  Hives  and  a  combination  of  the  two. 

See  cuts  on  this  and  the  preceding  page.  Hives 
in  the  flat  consist  of  the  material  all  shaped,  ready 
to  nail  together.  These  include  metal  rabbets  for 
the  frames  to  rest  on,  but  nothing  else—  no  frames, 
sections,  or  inside  furniture  of  any  kind  included 
at  these  prices.  For  brood-frames,  see  page  14.  For 
sections  and  wide  frames  for  holding  the  same,  see 
page  25;  comb  fdn.,  page 8,  and  enamel-cloth  sheets, 
page  10. 

The  Simp,  hives  are  packed  in  what  we  call  "Ten 
crates;"  i.  e.,  10  Simp,  bodies,  5  covers,  and  5  bot- 
toms, are  packed  in  a  crate.  This  makes  five  2-story 
Simp,  hives;  but  the  bottoms  and  covers  are  made 
just  alike,  and  interchangeable,  except  that  the 
cover  is  a  better  board  than  the  bottom,  or  has  a 
sheet  of  tin  on  it  to  prevent  its  leaking.  Thus  you 
can  use  the  bottoms  for  covers,  making  10  one- 
story  hives  bj'  supplying  home-made  bottoms. 

The  bottom  is  used  the  same  side  up  as  the  cover, 
and  stands  on  four  half-bricks.  The  entrance  is 
made  by  sliding  the  hive  forward  a  little  on  the  bot- 
tom-board. The  alighting-board  shown  on  page  3 
is  a  valuable  addition.  With  it  the  entrance  can  be 
contracted  or  enlarged  as  necessity  demands,  in 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  prefer  to 
make  their  own  bottoms,  and  want  10  all  good  cov- 
ers in  their  "Ten  crates,"  and  no  bottoms.  Others, 
again,  prefer  the  i/i-story  cover  shown  on  the  Por- 
tico hive  on  this  page. 

Again,  there  are  people  that  will  have  a  hive  with 
the  old-fashioned  Langstroth  portico,  and  a  perma- 
nent bottom-board,  which  the  Simplicity  hive  has 
not.  There  are  some  very  good  reasons  for  such 
a  preference,  where  hives  are  to  be  moved  much; 
as  into  the  cellar  and  out,  or  when  they  are  to  be 
shipped  and  sold.  For  these  reasons  and  others,  we 
make  and  keep  in  stock  the  Portico  hive  shown 
above.  Some  want  the  Portico  hive  for  the  lower 
story  and  a  Simp,  upper  story  with  flat  cover,  like 
the  one  shown  above.  Others  want  14-depih  bodies 
for  tiering  up.  Others,  still,  want  their  hives  made 
of  better  lumber  than  that  we  ordinarily  use, 
which  is  No.  2  stock  boards.  We  desire  to  meet 
all  these  wants;  and  as  a  help  to  you  as  well  as  our- 
selves, we  have  devised  the  following  table,  giving 
the  price  of  each  piece  in  lots  of  10. 

Ten  bodies  must  be  taken  to  get  the  10-rate,  but  5 
covers  and  5  bottoms  entitle  you  to  lO-i-ate  on  each. 
You  may  order  anj^  combination  that  suits  your 
taste  and  purpose,  calling  the  articles  wanted  bj' 
the  names  given  in  small  caps,  and  giving  the 
price. 

TABLE  OF  PRICES. 

Those  who  order  less  than  10  must  add  one-fifth 
to  these  prices  to  pay  the  extra  expense  of  packing. 

Price  of  10  in  Hat. 

SIMPLICITY  BOTTOM-BOARDS  -  -  -  -  -       $1  00 

"  "  "        WITH  ALIGHTIXG-BOARD     -  -    1  50 

SIMPLICITY  COVERS    -         -  -  -  -  -  -         2  00 

J^-STORY  COVERS  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    2  50 

1^-DEPTH  BODIES        -  -  -  -  -  -  -         2  00 

SIMP.  BODY,  NO.  2  STOCK  BOARDS  -  -  -  -    3  00 

"    '  1        "  "  -  .  -  -         4  00 

PORTICO  HIVES,  with  permanent  bottom,  no  cover  -        -  4  00 
"        "      without  the  bottom     -        -        -        -       3  50 

TEN  CRATE  NO.  1,  Contains  10  Simp,  bodies,  5  Simp,  bottoms, 
and  5  Simp,  covers,  making  Ave  2-story  hives,  in  flat. .  .H  50 

TEN  CRATE  NO.  2,  contains  10  Simp,  bodies  and  10  Simp  cov- 
ers, no  bottoms.   Price  of  crate   5  00 

TEN  CRATE  NO.  3,  contains  10  Simp,  bodies  and  10  }^-story 
covers,  no  bottoms.  Price  of  crate   5  50 

TEN  CRATE  NO.  4,  Contains  10  Portico  hives,  with  perma- 
nent bottom-board  and  ten  J^-story  covers   6  50 

By  combining  ten  crate  No  .  2  and  10  Portico  hives,  no  cov- 
ers, at  $4.00,  you  get  ten  Portico  hives  with  Simp,  up- 
per  story   9  00 
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We  can  make  any  other  combination  you  desire, 
in  the  same  waj',  because  all  are  made  interchange- 
able. 

For  2  ten  crates  deduct  2  per  ct.  I  For  8  ten  crates  deduct  6  per  ct. 
"  3  "      "  "      3   "       I    "10  "      "         "      7  "  " 

"  i   "      "  "      4   "    "  I     "20  "      "  "      8   "  " 

"  5   "      "  "      5   •'    "  !     "50  "      "  "      9   "    "  i 

For  100  ten  crates  you  may  deduct  10  per  cent. 

Please  order  in  regular  pkgs.  of  10  for  even  if  you 
don't  need  the  extra  ones  at  the  time,  you  soon  will. 

COVERS.  I 

There  are  some  very  great  advant  v^res  in  having  a  cover  flat  t 
on  top,  and  plain  and  simple,  mad;'  of  a  single  board,  like  the 
Simplicity  cover.    It  can  be  used  interchangeably  as  a  bottom- 
board;  it  permits  the  hives  to  be  pile;!  up  like  square  boxes  of  ■ 
merchandi^e•,  tln-v  can  be  shijjped  at  less  rales,  because  there  : 
are  no  projections  and  corners  lo  be  knocked  off.  etc.   The  dis-  j 
advantages  are  that  it  is  too  shallow  for  wintering,  without  an 
upper  story,  or  for  a  tier  of  surplus  boxes-,  it  gives  little  or  no 
chance  for  ventilation;  it  can  not  be  r;uscd  with  one  hand  easi- 
ly.   As  one  cover  can  not  well  please  c\  er^  body,  and  combine  j 
all  these  advantages,  we  furnish  the  one  showhi  above.  This 
cover  is  made  with  the  thin  roof-boards  screwed  ag;iinst  the 
under  side  of  the  ridge-board,  and  the  holes  thus  left  in  the  1 
gable  ends  are  covered  with  wire  cloth,  and  serve  as  ventila- 
tors.  It  Is  of  sufiicient  depth  to  cover  a  crate  of  28  1-lb.  section 
boxes,  or  a  good-sized  chaff  cushion  for  wintering,  and  can  ! 
easily  be  raised  w  iih  one  hand  by  the  ridge-hoard,  because,  ex-  I 
cept  this  ridge-board,  it  is  all  made  of  }^-inch  stuff.  i 


CHEAP!  CHEAPER!  CHEAPEST! 

BEE-HIVES 

ONE-PIECE   SECTIONS,    CRATES,  SHIP- 
PING -  CASES,   FDN.,  EXTRACTORS, 
UNCAPPING-KNIl^S,  REE-FEED- 
ERS,   WIRE   NAILiS,  AND 
METAI.  CORNERS. 
Please  send  your  Orders  Early  Before  the  Bush  Comes. 
24  2 4d  B.  J.  MILLER  &  CO., 

Send  for  Price  List.  Nappanee,  Ind. 

FREE.  A  Niag-ara  vine  free  to  all  who  purchase 
vines  to  the  am't  ol'  S2.0o,  up  to  March  1st.  Cata- 
logue of  grapevines  free. 

24-l-2-3-4d    L.  L.  Esekhower  &  Co.,  Reading-,  Pa. 

BE  SURE 

To  sendapostal  card  for  our  illustrated  catalog-ueoi 

APIARIAN  ^L.rt'lSl  SUPPLIES 

tains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  every  thing 
new  and  desirable  in  an  apiary, 

AT  THE  liOWEST  PRICES. 


DAD  ANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Newman  & 
Son,  Chicago,  111.:  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jas. 
Heddon,  l3owagiac,  Mich.;  Dougherty  &  Wiley, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  J.Miller  &  Co.,  Nappanee, 
Ind.:  Chas.  H.  Green,  Berlin, Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,  111. ;  Ezra  Baer,  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  111. ;  E. 
S.  Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  Illinois;  Arthur  Todd, 
1910  Germantown  Ave.,  Phil'a,  Pa.;  E.  Kretchmer, 
Coburg,  Iowa;  P.  L.  Yiallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La., 
M.  J.  Dickason,  Hiawatha,  Kansas;  J.  W.  Porter, 
Charlottesville,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.;  E.  R.  Newcomb, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  D.  A.  Fuller, 
Cherrv  Vallev,  111.;  J.  B.  Mason  &  Sons,  Mechanic. 
Falls,  Maine;*^  G.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  O.,' 
J.  M.  Shuck,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Aspinwall  &  Tread- 
well,  Barrytown,  N.  Y. ;  Barton,  Forsgard  &  Barnes, 
Waco,  McLennan  Co..  Texas,  W.  E.  Clark,  Oriskan5% 
N.  Y.,  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Watertown,  AVis.,  and 
numerous  other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  free,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  1 50  Complimentary  and  unso- 
licited testimoniaU,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  We  guarantee  evei^  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
to  trample  in  every  respect. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 
Sbtfd       Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 


XT.IL.1L,XJL.1<T     Q-U-EE3iTS    .A.2iTX)  BEES. 

J.  C.  SAYLES, 

2  tfd       Hartford,  Washington  Co.,  Wis. 

DADANT' S  FOUNDATION  FACT027,  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL.   See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


IX  PJLYS 
To  Order  Goods  Early. 

!     Send  in  vour  name  and  get  our  new  catalogue  of 
:  HIVES,  SMOSEES,  SECTIONS,  COMB  FOUNDATION,  &c.,  and 
!  see  our  discounts  on  goods  for  Januarj',  1887.   I  tell 
;  you,  it  pays  to  order  early.  Address 
I  24-l-2-3d  R.  B.  LEAHY,  Higginsville,  Mo. 

I     WRITE  TO  JOHN  GALLAM  &  CO., 

1  LUMBER  DEALERS,  KENTON,  OHIO, 

!  —  FOR  PRICES  ON  — 

BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 

And  General  Supplies  for  Bee-keepers 

New  Factory.   Low  Prices.   Good  Work. 
 24-lldb  

HOW  TO  RAISE  COMB  HONEY. 

Price  5c.   You  need  this  pamphlet,  and  my  free 
bee  and  svipplv  circular.  IStfdb 
OLIYER  FOSTER,  Mt.  Yernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 


APIARIAN  fSUPPLIEfi 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


W,  T.  FALCONER,  -  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y., 

Are  unsurpassed  for  QUALITY  and  fine  WORKMANSHIP.  A  specialty  made  of  all  styles  of  the 
SIMPLiICITY  HIVE.  The  FALCON "  CHAFF  HIVE  with  Movable  Upper  Story  Continues  to 
Receive  the  Highest  Recommendations  as  Regards  its  Superior  Advantages  for  Wintering  and  Handling 
Bees  at  all  Seasons.   Also  manufacturer  of 


FALCON"  BRAND  FOUNDATION- 


Will  pay  highest  price  offered  in  Gleanings  from  month  to  month  for  Beeswax  delivered  at  depot  here. 

DZSAZ.SR  ISr  A  FULIi  UITE  OF  BISE-KSIEFIIRS'  SUFFZ»ZI3S. 

Four  per  cent  discount  in  January-         ^^^^  *'Ta¥alog?e  fSr  isst  free. 
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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our 
usual  rates.  All  ad's  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
exceed  5  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  ad.  in  this  de- 
partment, or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  error.  You 
can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over 
five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  Of 
course,  this  department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  ex- 
changes. 


WANTED.  —  To    exchange    for     good  horses 
and  mules,  200  colonies  of  bees  in  Simplicity 
frames;  also  40  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city. 
20tfdb   Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark. 


I HAVE  about  5  lbs.  of  spider-plant  seed.   I  will 
exchange  the  same  for  different  kinds  of  flower- 
seed  or  plants  of  any  sort  that  are  useful  and  or- 
namental. J.  W.  Ross, 
23-24-l-2d                     Phair,  Brazoria  Co.,  Texas. 


WANTED.— A  foundation-mill,  or  offers,  for  a 
flrst-class  incubator— been  used  three  seasons. 
23tfdb  D.  S.  Hat.i>,  So.  Cabot,  Vt. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  nursery  stock  of  all 
kinds  (evergreens  a  specialty)  for  pure  Italian 
bees,  queens,  3  or  3  frame  nuclei,  fdn.,  apiary  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds,  seedling  basswood-trees,  a  trio  of 
White  Leghorn  fowls,  alsike  clover  seed.  When 
making  Inquiries,  please  give  price  of  your  goods. 
My  price  list  free  on  application.  R.  A.  Lewis, 
 Cherokee,  Iowa. 

WANTED  to  exchange  or  sell,  a  Given  fdn.  press, 
3  tanks,  and     doz.  dipping-boards. 
Itfdb    J.  Swallow,  2816  Mo.  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED  to  exchange,  S.  B.  Leghorns  and  S.  S. 
Hamburg  cocks  for  comb  foundation. 
l-2d      L.  C.  Calvert,  Poplar  Flat,  Lewis  Co.,  Ky. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  "  Big  Giant"  Chopper, 
Vt  nearly  new,  for  bees  or  apiarian  supplies,  a 
foundation  mill,  or  an  incubator,  or  any  full-blooded 
stock  of  any  kind.  John  Kerr,  2d 

Greensburg,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  McLoughlin  type-writer, 
almost  new,  for  a  good  wax-extractor,  or  of- 
fers.                           W.  S.  Pouder, 
2d  Groesbeck,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— Barnes  scroll  and  circular  saw;  a 
honey-extractor,  or  offers,  for  a  Challenge  or 
an  American  incubator.  Both  in  good  condition 
(200  eggs),  and  used  but  one  season.  We  shall  here- 
after use  a  larger  one.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  Ohio  exchanges  preferred.  Address 
2d  J.  J.  FuLTZ,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— To   exchange  a  good  Excelsior  ex- 
tractor, uncapping-can,  honey-knife,  a  lot  of 
Simplicity  hives,  brood-frames,  etc.,  for  comb  honey 
at  5c  per  lb.,  delivered  here.      Address  2d 
A.  M.  Morrill,  Box  473,  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  for  a  self-inking  print- 
ing-press (not  less  than  10X12-inch  chase),  or 
offers,  one  German-silver  B-flat  cornet,  used  but 
little,  one  novelty  printing-press.      x  10  inch,  and  a 
lot  of  Simplicity  bee-hives.      Address  2-3d 
Cyrus  McQdeen,  Baltic,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  chaff  hives  or  surplus 
crates  for  bees  next  spring.   Illustrated  price 
list  on  application.  Geo.  E.  Hilton, 

2-3-4-5-6d  Fremont,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  double-barrel  breech- 
loading  shotgun,  cost  $55.00,  used  two  years, 
for  a  Barnes  foot-power  saw.   Must  be  in  good  or- 
der as  new.  C.  E.  Price, 
2d                 Smithtown  Branch,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  one  farm  wagon,  new 
and  complete,  made  by  the  Harrison  Wagon- 
Works,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  bees.  Address 

John  Cadwallader,  North  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
2-3-4d   

WANTED.— To  exchange  pure  Italian  bees  for 
supplies  or  chaff  hives  in  flat.   Make  offers. 
For  particulars,  address      S.  F.  Reed, 
2-3tfd  N.  Dorchester,  N.  H. 


TT^ANTED.— To  exchange  for  queens  in  July  or 
Vt  Aug.,  60  two-qt.  and  30  one-qt.  raised-top  tin 
pails.  C.  B.  Thwing,  Evanston,  111.  2d 


ALSIKE  seed  for  30  days,  at  S6.50  per  bushel,  pure 
and  clean.  C.  M.  Ooodspeed,  Thorn  Hill,  N.  Y. 

CIECTJLAH 

now  HEADY. 
ADDRESS  JAMES  HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC,  MICH. 


PDPlHTEItS  in  THE  WEST 

FOE  THE  MANUFACTUEE  AND  SALE  OF 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

CHAFF  AND  SIMPLICITY  HIVES  FURNISHED 
AT  A  GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

Nice  Sections  and  Foundation,  Specialties.  A  full 
line  of  Supplies  always  on  hand.  Write  for  our  new 
Price  List.   Cash  paid  for  Beeswax.  22tfdb 

A.  F.  Stauffer  &  Co.,  Sterling,  III. 
FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD!! 

The  Invertible  Bee-Hive 

Invertible  Frames, 

INVERTIBLE    SURPLUS  ■  CASES, 

top,  bottom,  and 
Entrance  Feeders. 

Catalogues  Free.  Address 

J.  M.  Shuck,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

   4-3db  

ON  3  do  AYS'       a  AL. 

 '   THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a  Fad  dilt'erent  from  a;l 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Sell- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  pesitions  of  the 
body  while  the  ba  1 1  in  the  cup 

'  presses  back  the  intes" 
fines  just  as  a  person 

does  with  the  f  inger.  with  light  pressure  the  Her^ 
nia  is  held  securely  day  and  nigrht.  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  easv.  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Cir- 
culars free.        "    HGGLESTON  TRl'SS  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

DADAKT'S  FOUKDATION  FACT0B7,  WHOLESALE  andBETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.  3tfbd 


